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REMEMBRANCE. 


BY MARY A. F. ROBINSON. 





0 night of Death, O night that bringest all! 

Night full of dreams and large with promises! 

O night that holdest on thy shadowy knees 

Sleep for all fevers, hope for every thrall! 

Bring thou to my beloved, when I die, 

The memory of our enchanted past; 

So let her turn, remembering me at last, 

And [ shall hear and triumph where [ lie. 

Then let my face, pale as a waning moon, 

Rise on thy dark and be again as dear; 

Let my dead voice fiud its forgotten tune, 

And strike again as sweetly on her ear 

As when, upon my lips, one far-off June, 

Thy name, O Death, she could not brook to 
hear. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The absurd Jaw which existed in Ger- 
many forbidding women to attend public 
political meetings, has at last been abro- 
gated, but it is stipulated that the women 
must sit apart from the men, as in old- 
fashioned churches. 

—_———__» ea 

King Edward’s coming to the throne 
has been celebrated in India with gor- 
geous magnificence. The reports read 
like a chapter from the Arabian Nights. 
The expense, of course, has been lavish 
and enormous. At the same time the 
newspaper despatches report a terrible 
famine in Finland—thousands of brave 
and intelligent people on the verge of 
starvation—and in Russia a frightful fam- 
ine of still wider extent, involving fifteen 
million hungry peasants and untold thou- 
sands of starving horses and cattle. 











There is no direct connection be- 
tween these events. Lord and Lady 
Curzon are not personally responsible for 
the famines, and could not have persuaded 
the British government to apply the cost 
of the Indian celebration to relieve the 
suffering, if they had wished. But when 
will the human race grow wise enough to 
prevent such disasters by bringing to- 
gether the want and the supply? 





Let no one fail to read the remarkable 
paper on “The Spread of Civil Service 
Reform Principles through the Agency of 





Women s Clubs,’’ presented at the recent 
annual meeting of the National Civil Ser- 
vice Reform League, by Mrs. Imogen B. 
Oakley, chairman of the Civil Service Re- 
form Committee of the Civic Club of 
Philadelphia. We publish it elsewhere in 
full. 





Frequent requests have been made at 
this office for a document giving short 
answers to the current objections to equal 
suffrage. There has seemed to be a need 
of something of the kind, for use in de- 
bates, etc. The junior editor has there- 
fore prepared a brief statement of the 
affirmative argument for equal suffrage, 
with a review of the most common objec- 
tions. This is published this week in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and will be pub- 
lished separately later. 


a 


Make a special effort to bring some of 
your unconverted friends to hear Mrs. 
Percy Widdrington of England next Tues- 
day evening, at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. 


-_-- 


CHILD LABOR IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The hearings before the Anthracite 
Coal Commission brought out inciden- 
tally the fact that child labor prevails in 
Pennsylvania to a shocking extent and 
under inhuman conditions; that the law 
for the protection of children is inade- 
quate; even if it were enforced; and that 
it is systematically violated. 

The law forbids the employment of 
children who are under thirteen, or who 
cannot read and write; but parents make 
false affidavits as to the children’s age 
and schooling, and public officials issue 
certificates freely to children who can 
neither read nor write, and who are 
plainly under age. The law also requires 
that children between thirteen and six- 
teen shall not be made to work in facto- 
ries more than nine months in the year; 





but no attempt has ever been made to en- | 


force this provision. It is a dead letter. 

The last report of the State Factory In- 
spector showed that 35,440 children were 
employed. More than 17,000 girls be- 
tween thirteen and sixteen years old were 
working in the manufacturing establish- 
ments of Pennsylvania. It is estimated 
that of these between 3,000 and 5,000 work 
all night in textile mills. Sociologists 
who have made the subject a study for 
presentation before the Anthracite Strike 
Commission say that fully fifty per cent. 
of them are under thirteen. 

There is nothing in the law to prevent 
little girls of thirteen from being worked 
all night, from 6.30 P. M, till 6.30 A. M., 
in @ hot, damp atmosphere, with a con- 
stant strain on their eyes and nerves; and 
these Jittle girls are so worked by thou- 
sands, legally; while a multitude of those 
still younger are worked in the same way 
illegally. They are not allowed to sit 
down once during the twelve hours, ex- 
cept during the half-hour allowed for 
lunch at midnight. This is in the silk 
mills. If the weather is fine, a foreman 
with a kind heart sometimes urges the 
children to go out during this recess for a 
breath of fresh air, but generally they are 
so tired that, after hastily eating their 
scanty meal, they merely sink down and 
sleep the heavy sleep of utter exhaustion. 
In addition to their twelve hours of labor, 
some of them have to walk several miles 
to and from the mill. 

The Philadelphia North American has 
been making an investigation, and the 
facts fully bear out the statement of 
Judge Gray, chairman of the Arbitration 
Commission, that “the flesh and blood of 
little children are actually coined into 
money.’’ A sad picture is drawn of the 
worn, stunted and brutalized state of 
these overworked little creatures, ground 
between the upper and nether millstones 
of the poverty and unscrupulousness of 
their parents and the greed and unscrupu- 
lousness of the mill-owners. 

The superintendent of one of the larg- 
est mills, himself a stockholder in it, said 
in an interview that the mill-owners 
naturally wanted to make all they could, 
and that hesaw no harminit. If the age 
was raised, he said, or if other protective 
measures were adopted, the mills would 
move ovet into New York or New Jersey. 
He added: 

One thing is certain—tinkering with 
existing conditions will drive the silk 
mills out of Pennsylvania to States where 
labor conditions are satisfactory. As 
matters stand, Pennsylvania has a lower 
age limit than any of her neighbors, and 
that fact is responsible fur much of the 
prosperity of the State. 


A pretty kind of ‘‘prosperity,’’ when the 





children who are to be the men and wom- | 
en of the future are being ruined by 
thousands, in body and mind! The North 
American says in conclusion: ‘‘Well, they 
must suffer and die. They‘have no votes,” 
And in Pennsylvania the half of the peo- 
ple who most object to children’s being 
abused have no votes either. Have women 
all the rights they ought to want? 

‘or ye 





MASSACHUSETS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. will be held in Boston on 
Tuesday, Jan, 13. 

A business meeting will be held at 6 
Marlboro’ Street, at 10 A. M., for the elec- 
tion of officers, the consideration of the 
proposed amendments to the constitution, 


etc. 
AFTERNOON MEETING, 


The afternoon meeting will be at Hotel 
Nottingham, Copley Square. Luncheon 
will be served at one o’clock, and will be 
followed by discussion of the Plan of 
Work, presentation of the League reports, 
and any unfinished business left over 
from the morning. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more is expected to be present. 

Luucheon tickets, at fifty cents each, 
can be had from Miss Turner, 3 Park St., 
Boston. 





re As it is necessary to guarantee the 
Hotel Nottingham a certain of | 
| 


guests, and to notify the hotel a day or two | 


number 


in advance, those who mean to be present at | 
the luncheon are earnestly urged to notify 
Miss Turner at once. 

The gathering at the Hote] Westminster 
last year was much enjoyed, and it is ex- 
pected that this occasion will prove equal- 
ly pleasant. 

EVENING MEETING. 

The evening meeting will open at 6 Marl- 
boro’ St. at eight o’clock. Mrs. Percy 
Widdrington of England will make the 
principal address. Mrs. Widdringten is 
a delightful speaker, and should have a 
large audience, 
to bring to this meeting at least one friend 
who is indifferent or opposed. 
will be free both morning and evening, 


Let every suffragist try 
Admission 


and the public is cordially invited. 
All chairmen of standing committees 


this field. Educationally, the first step is 
found in the department of manual train- 
ing, now introduced into some of our 
schools. Financially and practically, we 
have taken the second step in considera- 
ble sums of money pledged, in interest 
awakened, and in the earnest codperation 
promised on every side.”’ 

Speaking of club women in connection 
with better government, Mrs. Coulter 
said: ‘‘The time is not far off when it will 
be considered seemly and will become the 
province of every good woman aggressive- 
ly to influence public opinion for all that 
constitutes human well-being. Toward 
this the clubs are certainly well on their 
way, in that they are now codéperating 
with leagues and societies specially or- 
ganized for reforms and ameliorative 
movements, while they have long been 
working apart for the lowering of the 
illiteracy record, the suppression of unfit 
literature, the relief of wage-earning wom- 
en and children, a more practical training 
in the public schools and the reign of 
nobler social standards.’’ Mrs. Coulter 
is member-elect of the Utah House of 
Representatives. 





>_> 


HOW CLUB WOMEN ARE CONVERTED. 





One of the most prominent clubwomen 
of Butte, Mont., herself not anxious for 
the ballot, writes to the editor of the 
women’s club department in the N. Y. 
Evening Post: ‘Those who have had the 
privilege of meeting the bright women of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho at 


| the biennials of the General Federation 


must be impressed with the fact that 
women who vote are as womanly, as re- 
fined, as intellectual, as those who have 
never exercised that privilege. Asa mat- 
ter of note, these very women have cre- 
ated the greatest of interest by the many 
local reforms they have been able to en- 
force simply because they had a share in 
the voting. 

‘Indeed, these object lessons in woman 
suffrage have won many converts for the 
cause in various parts of the country; 
and even though some of us may not be- 
lieve in the ballot for women, we are 
forced to acknowledge that the woman's 
club movement indirectly is paving the 
way to equal suffrage. The thousands of 
women who are working through the 
clubs for municipal reforms cannot help 
but see how ineffectual are their efforts 
for speedy results without the power to 





are asked to bring or send to the annual 
meeting written reports of their year’s 
work; and each auxiliary local League is 
asked to do the same. The reportsshould 
be sent to Mrs. Park, Room 7, 3 Park St., 
Boston. 
DELEGATES TO NEW ORLEANS. 

Massachusetts has grown in member- 
ship and will be entitled to send a large del- 
egation to the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in New Orleans next March, Suffra- 
gists who would like to go are invited to 
send in their names to 3 Park St., before 
the annual meeting, in order that they 
may be nominated as delegates. 
reduced rates have been secured. 
oe 


DOMESTIC TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 


Greatly 





A resolution was adopted at the re- 
cent meeting of the Utah State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs pledging its 
members to work for the enactment of 
such laws as will make the kindergarten 
a part of the public school system of the 
State. The president, Mrs. Coulter of 
Ogden, in her annual address spoke of the 
new methods that must be instituted in 
educational work to meet the new condi- 
tions, if the home is not to fall away. She 
said: “Our girls need domestic training 
at school because they have, with new 
school methods and the present social 
life, little time at home for such work. 
The young man who would fill a position 
of responsibility and power fits himself 
for it by study and practical training, but 
our daughters, who are to be the builders 
and business managers of the home, the 
disbursers of the family income, and the 
mothers of the coming generation, are 
permitted to go into this work without a 
question as to their scientific preparation 
for it. If we would not sacrifice the men- 
tal development of woman, if the school 
and college claim the girl during these 
foundation years, provision should be 
made by the school for instruction which 
will not only make up for the lost oppor- 
tunity at home, but fit ber to meet the 


help make the Jaws and to help enforce 
them.”’ The Suffrage Club of Butte has 
almost as many men as women among its 
members. 





WOMEN ON ENGLISH SCHOOL BOARDS. 
The new Education Act in England re- 
‘quires that there shall be at least one 
woman on every Education Committee. 
After describing how these bodies shall 
be appointed, it says: 

Every such scheme shall provide for 
the inclusion of women as well as men 
among the members of the committee. 

Women are also made eligible as man- 
agers. 

Under the old system, the school boards 
were chosen by popular vote, and the 
women as well as the men took part in 
electing them. Under the new law, the 
education committees will be appointed 
by the municipal, borough, and county 
councils, which have no women among 
their members. It was feared that in 
some cases the conservatism of these bod- 
ies might keep them from appointing 
women; so the appointment of women 
has been made obligatory. The discus- 
sion called out a flood of testimony to the 
great value of women’s services on school 
boards, which ought to open the eyes of 
the Mayor of San Francisco. 

Nevertheless, the new Act is very un- 
satisfactory to the women. Under the 
old law, they had a vote in deciding not 
only whether there should be women on 
the board, but also who the women 
should be. Now such women only will 
be chosen as are acceptable to the coun- 
cil, and these may not be by any means 
the same as would be most acceptable to 
the people. In the past the women on 
the school boards have been especially 
valuable because of the improvements and 
innovations they have introduced; and 
for these they have often had to fight, and 
have been upheld by the electors. Under 
the new system it is to be feared that in 
many towns no women will be appointed 
by the council except those who wili be 
entirely submissive to the views of their 
male colleagues, and will let everything 





increasing demand for skilled labor in 


move along in the old ruts. 





| woman in the State, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary Wrieur of Bloomfield has 
been appointed State Dairy Commissioner 
of Colorado by Governor Peabody. She 
is the first woman to hold the office. 


PROFESSOR ELLEN Hayes of Wellesley 


| College read a paper before the American 


Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, at its recent annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, on **The Calderas of the Moon,’’ 


Mrs. M. A. Bippy, of Catawissa, Pa., 
has been appointed Tax Collector of Cata- 
wissa Borough by the Court, to fill out the 
unexpired term of her husband lately de- 
ceased, This position is held by no other 
She gave bond in 
the sum of $20,000. 

Mrs. MAY KELLOGG SULLIVAN, wife of 
the field representative of the Boston 
Watchman, has written a book describing 
what she saw at Nome, Golovin, Dawson, 
and on the mighty Yukon River during 
her two trips, covering a period of eigh- 
teen months, in that land of cold and gold. 

Mrs. A. J. GrorGe of Massachusetts 
will lecture next Monday in Portland, 
Me., to prove that ‘ta woman’s place is at 
home.’’ The special object of her going 
to Portland at this time is to oppose the 
bill asked for by Maine women, which 
proposes to grant women taxpayers the 
right to vote for the officials who are to 
spend their money. 

Mrs, S. A. Loscu, of Pottsville, Pa., is 
a candidate for chief factory inspector of 
the State under Governor Pennypacker. 
She bas the endorsement of the full 
Schuylkili Legislative delegation, and a 
number of leading State politicians. Her 
late husband, Senator Losch, was a warm 
friend of the Governor-elect. Mrs. Losch 
is regarded as one of the strongest candi- 
dates for the position. 

LADY CuRZON heads the list of persons 
granted decorations on the occasion of 
the Durbar at Delhi. She has been given 
the Kaisar-i-Hind (‘‘Emperor of India’’) 
medal for public services in India, and it 
is generally admitted that she has richly 
deserved it. Since King Edward ascend- 
ed the throne he has conferred 3,000 hon- 
ors, @ greater number than Queen Victo- 
ria bestowed during the last dozen years 
of her reign. 

Miss Rena HerKkes, of Carlisle, Pa., 
said to be the first woman ever appointed 
in that State to a county office, completed 
on Jan, 1 a term of- three years as Deputy 
Prothonotary of Cumberland County. 
The occasion prompted the Northumber- 
land County Bar Association to present 
her with a gold watch, Judge Biddle mak- 
ing the presentation address. The incom- 
ing Prothonotary, Daniel Weary, has ap- 
pointed Miss Heikes as his deputy for the 
coming three years. 

Miss ELoIse Betuera, of Marion Coun- 
ty, S. C., has won an engrossing clerk- 
ship in the Legislative department by a 
competitive examination, Of the five ap- 
plicants two were women, Eloise Bethea 
and Annie Lee Davis, and these two 
forged ahead, and in the test were a tie 
for the position. There was a second 
test and a second tie of the girls. But in 
the third test Eloise Bethea won by one 
point. She was given the appointment, 
with Miss Davis as second. 

FRAULEIN ANTONIE STOLLE has just 
returned to Boston after giving six illus- 
etrated lectures on Italian Art at the 
Brooklyn Institute, six at Cooper Union 
in New York, and six at the Drexel Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. They aroused much 
interest. Inthe Philadelphia course she 
had larger audiences than any other lec- 
turer except Prof. Edward H. Griggs. 
She gave the same course to the Century 
Club at Utica, N. Y. Fraulein Stdélle 
hopes to attend the National Suffrage 
Convention at New Orleans in March, and 
could make a few lecture engagements 
going and coming. She may be addressed 
at 416 Marlboro’ Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Frances D. JERMALIN, librarian 
of the Toledo, O., public library, has re- 
signed, after more than twenty-five years’ 
service, owing to the increasing cares and 
responsibilities of her position, The 
board of library trustees, in accepting her 
resignation, paid a high tribute to the 
value of her services, and asked her to 
remain until a successor can be found, 
The Mayor, who isa member ez-officio of 
the library board, said that Mrs. Jermain’s 
work called for more than passing notice; 
that she had held her position by sheer 
merit in spite of the vicissitudes of party- 
ism, He recommended that the position 
librarian emerita, with a salary attached, 
be created and tendered to Mrs. Jermain. 
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WOMEN AS HOUSE DECORATORS. 

People have been accustomed to employ 
professional decorators to furnish expen- 
sive homes, but the plan is not practical 
for persons of moderate incomes, stays the 
N. Y. Evening Post. Lately the depart- 
ment stores have employed decorators 
whose services are at the disposal of cus- 
tomers. ‘his opens a new business for 
women. 

A few years ago a young woman was in- 
troduced to the superintendent of a large 
department store, who was asked to make 
a place for her in the establishment. She 
was highly educated, well bred, anxious 
to work, but quite untrained in any par- 
ticular line. 

“What can you do?’’ asked the super- 
intendent. 

The young woman’s first idea was that 
she could help people to shop, and her 
second that she might make the shop it- 
self a more attractive place. They walked 
through the store, and when they came to 
the ‘‘model rooms” in the furniture de- 
partment, the candidate said: ‘I am sure 
I conld arrange better rooms than these. 
They are really dreadful; don’t you think 
80?”’ 

“Yes, I do,’”’ answered the superintend- 
ent cordially. ‘Go ahead and see what 
you can do with them.” 

The young woman felt 
gered, but she agreed to try. 

“When shall I begin?” she asked. 

“Right now,”’ was the reply. 

She began, as she afterwards confessed, 
by going off by herself and getting her 
breath. She had always bad a taste for 
“fixing up” her own home, but the idea 
of becoming an interior decorator had 
never occurred to her. She devoted the 
next two or three days to a systematic 
tour of decorating and furniture houses, 
and came back to her own store with 
much unclassified information, but witha 
good general idea of how to begin. 

Her first rooms were furnished with the 
class of articles that were likely to sell at 
that time of the year. A larger number 
of inexpensive pieces than are usually 
placed in model rooms were displayed. 
The central idea was that of a comforta- 
ble, artistic home, and not a mere collec- 
tion of costly furniture. One of the first 
customers who walked through remarked: 
“These rooms look as if a woman had ar- 
ranged them.”’ 

Toward spring the rooms were refur- 
nished like a summer home, Chiatzes 
took the place of velvet and satin up- 
holstery, and filmy curtains were hung at 
the windows. Pots of flowers bloomed 
in every room. ‘The decorator was in at- 
tendance to talk to customers, and offer 
advice about summer furnishings. By 
that time she had discovered that she had 
a great many ideas on the subject. 

Since then her time has been fully oc- 
cupied. About half the day is spent in 
the sture seeing customers, and the rest 
is spent at their homes arranging furni- 
ture, hanging draperies and curtains and 
suggesting schemes for decoration. She 
climbs ladders and handles hammers and 
paint-brushes when necessary. Some- 
times she furnishes new homes from top 
to bottom, and she often refurnishes 
drawing-rooms. Usually she is called 
upon to rearrange rooms, and offer sug- 
gestions for their improvement. 

The difference between a man and a 
woman decorator lies largely in the fact 
that the woman knows how to utilize the 
material at hand. When a man furnishes 
a room he first discards all the old furni- 
ture and buys new. The result may be 
satisfactory, but the owners of the house 
must often feel as if they had been turned 
out of their home. A woman decorator 
knows that old furniture has its value in 
the way of association, and she tries to 
leave as much of it as possible. There is 
no particular economy involved. The 
store loses nothing in the long run, for 
people always spend as much as they ex- 
pect to on their houses, if not in one 
room in another. The idea that they are 
getting more for the money than they ex- 
pected adds immensely to their satisfac- 
tion. 

Women as a rule have more tact than 
men in dealing with matters of the home, 
The average customer is appallingly igno- 
rant of ‘‘periods,’’ and the kind of furni- 
ture and draperies that belong to each 
other, and the iguorance often extends to 
a desire to assume knowledge. This calls 
for careful handling. It is not easy to 
convince a woman that a ‘cosy corner” 
does not fit into a Louis Quatorze room, 
after she has spent $200 in Oriental dra- 
peries and real old blades. A man deco- 
rator under such circumstances would 
simply put his foot down, and he and the 
customer would be estranged from that 
time; but the woman would put into her 
customer’s head that the best possible 
place for the cosy corner was the hall. 
The draperies would be twice as conspic- 
uous there, and she could buy something 
else for the drawing-room. 

This. wisdom came to the department- 
store decorator after she had listened toa 


rather stag- 


arranged a striking Dutch room in black 
oak, with a huge fireplace, Delft blue and 
white, and much copper and brass. She 
heard the room praised for its truth to 
Moorish art, Turkish splendor, Eastlake, 
Chippendale, William Morris, Mission, 
and several other styles. This from peo- 
ple living in New York, some of whose 
houses she had helped to furnish. She 
was not surprised, therefore, at the com- 
ment of a country bride and groom who 
strayed in. 

“What kind of a room do you call 
this?”? demanded the man. 

‘*This is a den,’’ declared the bride, ina 
superior tone. 

**‘What’s a den?”’ 

*“*A den—why, aden is a Chinese idea; 
a place the Chinese fix up in their 
houses,”’ 

‘*Well,’’ was the parting comment, ‘‘it’s 
too dark and spooky for my taste.”’ 

The decorator makes permanent friends 
of her customers, including the men of 
the family, by avoiding extremes, and 
making their rooms not only beautiful 
but livable. A room is sometimes charm- 
ing to go into occasionally, but depress- 
ing to look at every day. There was a 
woman once who hung her sitting-room 
with sage-green draperies, with no wall 
decorations but fragments of the Parthe- 
non frieze, It was an exquisite symphony 
of color, but as an abode was anything 
but a success. Only one mood was possi- 
ble for the occupant, and few of ber 
gowns fitted in with the scheme. 

Small homes, and most city homes are 
small, should be more or less informal. 
Women, better than men, know how to 
make them so. They know also how to 
remedy some of the mistakes of archi- 
tects. One of this decorator’s recent cus- 
tomers sent for her to look over the plans 
of her new country house, preliminary to 
selecting furniture. A feature of the liv- 
ing room was a large bow window with a 
cushioned seat in it. The decorator point- 
ed out that the architect had made the 
seat so high that no woman and few men 
would be able to use it. He bad planned 
a stained glass window where the finest 
view on the place was to be seen, had 
placed a balcony where a closet was badly 
needed, and had made the back stairs 
dangerously steep. 





THOSE FUNNY ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 


The women who oppose equal suffrage 
do so on the ground that women ought to 
stay athome. Yet they themselves pass 
a great deal of time away from home, not 
only as society women, but as public 
lecturers, public workers, and many of 
them as holders of public office. 

Mrs. A. J. George, of Massachusetts, 
lately lectured against equal suffrage in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. She said: ‘I suppose 
I shall make myself very unpopular by 
saying that a woman’s place is at home,”’ 
This suggested irresistibly the question, if 
@ woman’s place is at home, how Mrs. 
George could be in her right place giving 
a lecture 200 miles from home? 

The New York Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion issued a pamphlet saying, ‘‘A woman 
can always do her best work by staying at 
home.’’ Almost simultaneously, it was 
announced that they had sent Mrs. W. W. 
Crannell, of New York State, to South 
Dakota, to speak and work against the 
woman suffrage amendment pending 
there, thus taking her away from her 
home for weeks together. 

At a legislative hearing in Boston, a 
year or two since, one of the papers pre- 
sented against woman suffrage was by a 
woman lawyer, Miss Mary Corbett, who 
objected on the ground that disaster must 
follow if women should enter ‘‘all the 
avocations of men.”’ 

The newest type of ‘‘new woman”’ is 
the lady who studies law, holds public 
office, and travels all over the country 
making public speeches to prove that a 
woman’s place is at home. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Maggie Walz of Calumet, Mich., the 
only Finnish woman journalist and news- 
paper publisher in the United States, has 
just completed a $50,000 business block. 
She and other women are organizing a 
stock company. It is planned to place 
small blocks of stock with as many differ- 
ent women, as possible. Every stock- 
holder will be expected to buy her goods 
at the women’s store and work for its 
success. All profits will revert to the 
stockholders, and it is expected that the 
coéperative association will soon be earn- 
ing money. The remarkable career of 
Miss Walz in business and journalism was 
described in the WomAN’s JOURNAL some 
time ago. 

Mrs. Harriet Earle Hunt and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Hunt James area mother and daugh- 
ter who jointly edit and publish a news- 
paper in Sioux City, la. They do practi- 
cally all the writing, soliciting and col- 








few comments on her model rooms. She I work themselves, and make a comfortable 


income. Mrs. James contributes a column 
which is widely copied in Western papers, 
and some of her writings have been pub- 
lished in book form. 


Miss Grace Hodgdon Boutelle, formerly 
of Bangor, Me., has taken an editorial po- 
sition on the Boston Transcript, to which 
she has been contributing interesting arti- 
cles for several months. Although she 
holds a staff position she will continue to 
do independent literary work for various 
magazines. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S RECORD. 


Every now and then someone denies 
that President Roosevelt is really a be- 
liever in equal suffrage. His public record 
makes his position unmistakable. 

Theodore Roosevelt voted for woman 
suffrage in the New York Legislature, 
and recommended it in his inaugural mes- 
sage after he became Governor. He was 
the first Governor of New York to take 
such a step, and it made a great stir. The 
reporters flocked around him to ask his 
reasons for believing in equal suffrage. 
As reported in the papers, Mr. Roosevelt 
gave them two reasons. He said his home 
town of Oyster Bay had long been badly 
in need of a new schoolhouse, but had 
never been able to get the necessary ap- 
propriation until the women were given a 
vote. Then the mothers of the children 
voted the new schoolhouse at once. His 
second reason was that many women had 
a very hard time, working women espe- 
cially; and that if the ballot would help 
them, even a little, he was willing to see 
it tried. 

Later, Mr. Roosevelt attended the Min- 
nesota State Fair. The Minnesota Woman 
Suffrage Association had a booth there, 


with a book in which their sympa- 
thizers were invited to inscribe their 
names. The president wrote his name in 


their book, and took occasion to remind 
the ladies in charge that he bad been the 
first Governor of New York to recommend 
equal suffrage in his message. 

When the International Suffrage Con- 
vention met in Washington last February, 
President Roosevelt gave a special audi- 
ence to the foreign delegates, and ex- 
pressed himself most cordially. To Miss 
Vida Goldstein of Australia, who told him 
that full national suffrage was about to be 
granted to women throughout Federated 
Australia, he said that it would be ‘‘a 
great object lesson.’’ This has now come 
to pass. 





PROGRESSIVE PRESIDENTS. 


Theodore Roosevelt is the first presi- 
dent of the United States since Abraham 
Lincoln who had expressed himself pub- 
licly in favor of woman suffrage before at- 
taining the presidency. Cleveland proved 
himself favorable to ii by actions rather 
than words, as he signed bills giving 
women partial suffrage in New York when 
he was Governor of that State. Hayes 
favored it in his quiet way, and helped to 
get a woman’s rights resolution through 
the National Republican Convention of 
1872. Garfield recognized its growing 
importance. Hesaid: ‘‘Laugh as we may, 
put it aside as a jest if we will, keep it 
out of Congress or political campaigns, 
still the woman question is rising on our 
horizon larger than the size of a man’s 
hand; and some solution, ere long, that 
question must find.” 

Mrs. McKinley presented a handsome 
doll to the National Suffrage Bazar not 
long before her husband’s assassination, 
and Ohio suffragists, in their resolutions 
of regret for President McKinley’s death, 
spoke of him as a sympathizer with the 
cause. Some other presidents were be- 
lieved to be more or less friendly to it, 
but Roosevelt and Lincoln have been the 
only ones to put themselves conspicuous- 
ly on record, 
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LINCOLN THE PIONEER SUFFRAGIST. 


Abrabam Lincoln was the pioneer advo- 
cate of woman’s ballot among the public 
men of America. Twelve years before 
the first equal rights convention was held, 
in a letter to the electors of Sangamon 
County, dated June 13, 1836, and printed 
in the Sangamon County Journal, pub- 
lished at New Salem, IIl., Lincoln wrote: 

“Il go for all sharing the privileges of 
the government who assist in bearing its 
burdens; consequently I go for admitting 
all whites to the right of suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms, by no means exclud- 
ing females.’’ 


> 





FILIPINO WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


In a report submitted to the Philippine 
commission by A. U. Betts, the provincial 
governor, he says of the Filipino women: 
‘*In several of the leading towns the wives 
of the presidents have formed clubs 
among the leading women of the pueblo 
to further assist in the advancement of 
the women of the islands. I desire particu- 
larly to mention the town of Pandan, 
where the wife of the president has 


lecting, manage every detail of the office | formed a club of over two hundred wom- 





en, all of whom are assisting her in ob- 
taining more liberty and respect for the 
women.”’ 





WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

The following paper on ‘‘The Spread of 
Civil Service Reform Principles through 
the Agency of Women’s Clubs”’ was read 
at the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, by 
Mrs. Imogen B. Oakley, chairman of the 
Civil Service Reform Committee of the 
Civic Club of Philadelphia: 

In the New York public schools it is 
the custom to test the ability of the pri- 
mary classes in English composition by 
writing part of a story upon the black- 
board, and then requiring the class to 
complete it in their own Janguage and ac- 
cording to their own individual ideas. 
Recently a teacher in one of the East Side 
schools wrote upon the board this little 
narrative: 

‘A poor little girl was once selling ap- 
ples at a railway station. A train came 
in, and several of the passengers bought 
fruit from her, and then went back to 
their seats. Just before the train started 
another man came to the steps and asked 
her how much she charged for her apples. 
‘Three for ten cents, sir,’ she answered. 
‘Then give me three,’ he said, and took 
the apples; but before he had paid for 
them, the train began to pull out. The 
man thought he would save the ten cents 
by not paying for the apples, so he went 
back into the car, leaving the little girl 
crying on the platform. But the Mayor 
of the town was sitting in the next seat, 
and had watched the whole incident.”’ 

**Now,”’ said the teacher, ‘‘what did the 
Mayor do?”’ 

One little girl, who had grown up on 
the East Side, and had unconsciously 
marked the ways of some city officials, 
—and had she lived in Philadelphia her 
experience would have been the same,— 
continued the story thus: 

“Then the Mayor was glad because he 
had seen it all, and could make the man 
give him half the ten cents. So he went 
and told the man that he had seen what 
had been done. And of course the man 
gave him five cents right away.” 

An acquaintance of my own in a city of 
eastern Pennsylvania consented to serve 
as a candidate for school director in her 
ward. It was considered advisable that 
she should be on the ticket of each party, 
so she and a committee of her supporters 
waited upon a ward leader and asked that 
her name be placed upon the regular party 
ticket. ‘‘If it were any other office,’’ said 
the boss, “I might consider it; but school 
directors must be men. Why, my school 
directors do all my dirty political work!” 

Before the last February election in this 
city, a candidate on the machine ticket 
made a stout defense of the right of the 
machine to assess public schoo] teachers, 
although but 220 out of the 3,640 teachers 
are men and entitled to a vote. ‘School 
teachers are at the public crib, the same 
as police and firemen,’’ argued the man 
to a reporter of the Philadelphia Ledge-, 
‘‘tand should be assessed just the sam».”’ 

It is facts like these that are awakening 
the women of the country to a realizing 
sense of the inherent immorality of the 
spoils system. If the public schools are 
to be managed by men who will accept or- 
ders from political bosses; if blackmail, 
extortion, and bribery are to distinguish 
our educational system; if children are to 
be initiated at ap early age into the world 
of ‘‘graft,’’ then indeed it is time for the 
mothers to rouse themselves, even though 
the fathers remain indifferent. 

Into minds thus prepared, the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Civil Service 
Reform League has cuntinued to sow. the 
seed of “divine discontent’’ with existing 
conditions, and to foster the growth of 
every budding desire for better govern- 
ment. Wisely availing itself of organiza- 
tions already in existence, it has contin- 
ued its endeavors to influence public opin- 
ion through the agency of women’s clubs. 
The workers have every reason to feel enu- 
couraged. The number of federations 
and club centers taking up the study of 
civil service increases steadily, and un- 
prejudiced study invariably makes con- 
verts. Many of the State Federations have 
added to their permanent committees a 
committee on civil service reform, whose 
duty it is to distribute literature, to influ- 
ence legislation by attending public meet- 
ings and legislative sessions, and to spread 
abroad by every possible means correct 
information on this vital principle of good 
government, 

Through the efforts of Miss Perkins, of 
Cuncord, one whole hour at the /biennial 
meeting uf the General Federation at Los 
Angeles last spring was devoted to civil 
service reform. The subject was consid- 
ered in its relation to our public schools, 
to our institutions of charities and correc- 
tions, and its effect upon law aod order in 
our cities and towns. So much interest 
was aroused that it was moved and carried 
unanimously that ‘‘the delegates to the 





sixth biennial of the Genera! Federation 
of Women’s Clubs here assembled, recom- 
mend to the incoming Board of Directors 
that a committee on civil service reform 
be added to the standing committees of 
the Federation.”’ 

A strong ~»mmittee is to be the result 
of this re’ lution, The workers fully 
realize tha tle can be accomplished by 
the indivic wewan, but they believe 
that public ion can be molded by or- 
ganizations -ting together; and they be- 
lieve further that, by uniting the needs of 
the public charitable institutions and the 
condition of women and children in the 
industrial world witb a reform of the civil 
service, they are placing this reform upon 
the ethical basis where it properly be- 
longs. 

It is quite true that women in general 
do not come into personal contact with 
political corruption, and hence do not ap- 
preciate its demoralizing influence; but 
each year sees more women serving upon 
the governing boards of public institu- 
tions; more women studying the condi- 
tion of the public schools from the van- 
tage ground of a school director; more 
women as factory inspectors coming to 
the rescue of the child slave, that victim 
of the combined cupidity of the manufac- 
turer and its own parents; and it is from 
this ever-increasing number of women of- 
ficials that women in general are learning 
the necessity of a more honest and effi- 
cient administration. | 

My personal observation leads me to be- 
lieve that our clubs that stand for reform 
feel that they have been too conservatfve, 
—too non-resistant,—and that there is 
nothing to lose and much to gain by tak- 
ing a more resolute, even slightly aggres- 
sive attitude. They appreciate the atti- 
tude of the small boy whose mother said, 
‘Johnny, if you are always kind and pa- 
tient and forgiving, what will your play- 
mates know?’’ And Johnny, from his 
deep experience of the strenuosities of 
life, said: ‘‘Why, they’ll know they can 
lick me!”’ 

What the merit system means in the 
management of public institutions is 
more and more clearly understood, and 
work toward the end of placing such in- 
stitutions under a good civil service law 
has been started in several of those States 
in which such a law is lacking. The prin- 
cipal need of the Auxiliary in presenting 
this work is a supply of appropriate liter- 
ature, and interesting and capable speak- 
ers. There will be an endeavor to present 
the cause of civil service reform at the 
Charities and Corrections Conference to 
be held at Atlanta, May, 1903. 

After two years’ untiring effort, the 
Auxiliary has been fortunate in securing 
the active codperatiun of college women. 
During the last twelve months the Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Alumnw, a body of 
4,000 college-bred women, has been the 
very efficient ally of the Auxiliary, and 
with good reason, for to our educated 
young women .. ierit system insures 
greater opportunity to compete for posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility. The 
branches in Chicago, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
aod New York have given especial indica- 
tion of their zeal, and the friendly animus 
of the whole Association was manifested 
at their annual conference held recently 
at Washington, when civil service reform 
was given a prominent place on the pro- 
gram, and the members listened with in- 
terest to an address by Mr. William Dud 
ley Foulke. 

Through the secretary of the National 
League of Women Workers, and through 
the head workers in social settlements, 
the Auxiliary has been enabled to reach 
the large class of women who are wage- 
workers. Many thousand copies of a 
pamphlet written by Miss Leonora 
O’ Reilly, — herself a wage-worker, — ex- 
plaining wherein working women will 
profit by an improvement in the civil ser- 
vice law, have been circulated among 
these women. The response so far has 
been meager. Their training has made 
them, perhaps, receptive rather than re- 
spovsive; but when they begin to under- 
stand the meaning of better factory laws 
and more efficient inspection, and to real- 
ize how much their own comfort and 
well-being depend upon hraest officials, 
we can be certain that e¢ influence of 
their organizations wil' | cast in faver of 
the merit system. 

In addition to this active propaganda, 
the Auxiliary has successfully conducted 
its second and third prize competitions. 
The essays submitted for the second com- 
petition dealt with the history and condi- 
tion of the civil service in some town per- 
sonally known to the competitor, and was 
open to club women throughout the coun- 
try. The third competition was open to 
the high school pupils of New York and 
Brooklyn, the subject of the essays being 
“The Rise and Fall of the Spoils System 
in New York.” 

The Auxiliary thus looks back upon a 
year of great activity along all lines. It 
has extended its influence to every State, 
and has reached all classes of women; and 
such a response has been evoked that 
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there would seem to be foundation for 
the enthusiastic prediction that by anoth- 
er year every hamlet in every State and 
Territory will know the meaning of civil 
service reform. 

The Women’s Auxiliary to the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Reform Association 
has continued its educational work with 
notable success. The pamphlet written 
by Mr. Edward Cary, setting forth the re- 
spective claims of the merit system and 
the spoils system in a style adapted to 
the average high-school pupil, and intend- 
ed for collateral use in the study of 
United States history, has met with much 
commendation from teachers, So great 
was the approval expressed by the high- 
school teachers of Massachusetts that the 
Auxiliary offered to give the pamphlet to 
all public schools whose teachers would 
agree to make use of it in their history 
classes. As a result of this offer, over 
9,000 copies have already been distributed, 
a goodly proportion going to Roman 
Catholic parochial schools, In addition 
to 40 high schools in Massachusetts, they 
have supplied 120 schools in 24 States. 
All the high schools in Milwaukee are 
using the pamphlet, The St. Louis School 
Board has voted to introduce it into all 
the high schools in that city; the Balti- 
more School Board is considering like ac- 
tion; and the Auxiliary has received 
practical assurance that the pamphlet 
shall be used in every high and grammar 
school in San Francisco, Through the co- 
operation of Mr. Booker T. Washington 
it has been placed in Tuskegee and five 
other colored schools in the South, 

Letters have been received from school- 
masters not only expressing their belief 
in the doctrine taught by the Cary pam- 
phlet, but testifying to the interest awak- 
ened in their pupils. The effect of this 
ethical teaching seems to have penetrated 
even to the primary classes, for it was 
only the other day that a small boy, who 
had evidently studied his geography les 
son by the light of recent events, defined 
an island as ‘‘a body of land entirely sur- 
rounded by politics.’’ 

Before another school year opens, the 
Massachusetts Auxiliary hopes to have 
ready for school purposes other pam- 
phlets which will show clearly the far- 
reaching effects of the spoils system in 
great cities. One such has already been 
written by Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff; 
and the Auxiliary is also indebted to Prof. 
Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, for a 
civil service reform syllabus of deep inter- 
est and value. 

Besides this special educational work, 
the Auxiliary has coéperated with the 
State Federation Civil Service Reform 
Committee in holding meetings in many 
towns throughout Massachusetts. 

All these women’s organizations are 
grateful to the National League for con- 
tinued counsel and help, and chiefly for 
the fraternal welcome which has greeted 
their offer of codperation. It is hoped 
that all these organizations will affiliate 
with the National League in order that 
their work may be consistent and along 
the same lines, 

The condition of civil service reform in 
Pennsylvania suggests the undertaker’s 
advertisement in Punch: ‘‘Why live and 
be miserable when you can be buried de- 
cent and comfortable for two pound ten?” 

There is only one woman’s club in the 
State that has a Civil Service Reform 
Committee—the Civic Club of this city. 
That committee is, however, steadfastly 
endeavoring to make itself felt through- 
out the State. It presented the claims of 
the merit system before the last two ied- 
eration meetings; it was the intermediary 
in distributing the Massachusetts pam- 
phlet to the Philadelphia high schools; it 
has coéperated with the New York Auxi!- 
iary in their efforts to interest all women’s 
organizations by bringing civil service re- 
form to the attention of various chapters 
of the Daughters of the Revolution, and 
it is prepared to provide a speaker on the 
subject for any woman’s club in the State. 

The chief need of Pennsylvania at the 
present moment would appear to some to 
be an inventive genius, who shall be able 
to eclipse Marconi’s most marvellous 
feats, and give us wireless politics. 

In this brief survey of the work of 
women’s organizations for diffusing a 
knowledge of the principles of civil ser- 
vice reform, there is so much that is en- 
couragiug that the workers are surely jus- 
tified in beginning another year with the 
energy born of hope. Considering what 
has been accomplished and against what 
odds, I should like to suggest a motto for 
all civil service reform workers—a motto 
that breathes defiance to obstacles, and 
unfolds before us the glorious prospect of 
a civil service purified and regenerated— 
the immortal motto of the late illustrious 
Sam Patch: ‘‘Some things can be done as 
well as others.”’ 





I know of many prejudices against wo- 
man suffrage, but of nothing which de- 
serves to be called a reason.—Prof. Bor- 
den P. Bowne. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Send for suffrage literature to National 
Headquarters, 2008 American Tract Soci- 
ety Building, New York City, or to the 
Woman's JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. 


When you were weak and I was strong, 
I toiled for you. Now you are strong aud 
Iam weak. Because of my work for you, 
I ask youraid. I ask the ballot for my- 
self and my sex. As I stood by you, I 
pray you to stand by me and mine.— 
Clara Barton to the Soldiers. 


You ask my reasons for believing in 
women’s suffrage. It seems to mealmost 
self-evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and taxpayer should have a voice 
in the expenditure of the money we pay, 
including, as this does, interests the most 
vital toa human being.—Florence Night- 
ingale. 


Somebody says few women would vote 
if enfranchised. Well, it often happens 
in an election that mure than half the 
men refuse to vote. But if one man or 
woman wants to exercise the right to vote, 
what earthly reason is there for denying 
it because other men and women do not 
wish to exercise it? If I desire to breathe 
the fresh air of heaven, shall I not cross 
my threshold because the rest of the fam- 
ily group prefer the stale atmosphere in- 
doors?—Exz-Secretary of the Navy Long. 


The Boston Herald, which is opposed to 
equal suffrage, says: 

Thetriumph of the woman suffragists 
in the new National Parliament of the 
Australian Commonwealth is their great- 
est achievement yet. It confers tbe right 
to vote for its members on all the women 
of Australia. There are 4,000 inhabitants 
in this commonwealth, and this act en- 
franchises about 800.000 women. When 
those of New Zealand are added, who 
have been voting for nine years, and those 
of our own four States, a total is fur- 
nished of not less than a million and a 
quarter English-speaking women who are 
now exercising full political suffrage. 


——_ >on 
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MARK’S MONEY. 





BY MARTIN NEALL, 





“Come on, Mark! The ice is good at 
the Bend yet. Get your skates.”’ 

‘All right, Robert. I'll have to go to 
the house first, but I’ll be down there.”’ 

As the boy went up the back stairs on 
the way to his room, he had to pass 
through a smaller room given to him to 
work in with his tools, and now in great 
disorder. 

“Oh, dear!’ he thought, “I forgot I 
was called away yesterday and left every- 
thing in a heap; and to-morrow is Christ- 
mas!’’ 

He remembered hearing his mother say 
Santa Claus sometimes left a broom and 
dust-cloth for those who were not neat. 
He did not want them left for him, so he 
began to pick up and put away the tools, 
Then Nora came up the stairs with a pail 
of water. 

“Sure,” she said, ‘‘I’ll wipe up the floor 
for ye afore I do the stairs, and then ye’ll 
be clean as a new pin.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, Nora! Lamin such a 
hurry to getaway. Robert is waiting for 
me, lexpect. I'll put this in the closet 
and go.”’ 

He opened the closet door, and started 
back in dismay. 

‘Oh, here is a lot of stuff I brought in 
two or three days ago, and I’ve never 
thought of it since! I suppose I must 
stop and sort it out.’’ 

He got down on his knees and went to 
work on the pile of nails, pieces of wood, 
and various other things scattere.. on the 
floor. Then he gave a shout: 

“Oh, Nora, what do you think I’ve 
found? The ten cents I lost the other 
day. It came out of my pocket with the 
nails and marbles, and I could not find 
it,” 

‘Well, you’ve got paid for doing your 
work right and not leaving it undone. 
Now, take my advice and keep that by 
you. A boy is no good who spends every 
cent he gets hold of.”’ 

Nora scrubbed as she spoke, but Mark 
looked at the money as if he already saw 
what he could buy with it. 

‘‘What else is it good for?’’ he asked. 

“What wou!’ men do if they did not 
save up a little now and then, and some- 
times, when you have it by you, there 
will come a time when you are very glad 
of it.” 

‘‘But I’m not a man, Nora.”’ 

“But you are the beginning ofone, I 
hope;’’ and Nora laughed. 

‘Then [ will put it in this red box on 
the mantel and not in my pocket; and now 
I must go; Robert will think I am never 
coming.”’ 

Christmas day, after dinner was eaten, 
—the presents had been distributed in the 
morning—Uncle Charles took from a side 





table a purse, and holding it up said, 
“This is a very handsome purse—looks 
like real alligator. It is for the child who 
has a few pennies to put in it.’’ 

There were four children, and not acent 
of money between them! Then Mark re- 
membered. 

“T found ten cents yesterday I thought 
I had lost, and Nora told me not to spend 
it. She said it was better to have somé 
money by me; so I put it away; but I 
think,’’—Ned hesitated, then said slowly, 
“I should have spent it if it had not been 
for her.”’ 

**Then,’’ said Uncle Charles, ‘‘Nora—l 
mean Santa Claus—must have meant this 
for you.”’ 

Mark ran down to the kitchen. 

“I know who the Santa is who gave me 
this purse,’’ he said, going up to Nora, 
“and thank you for it, too.’’ 

**You know now how to savea cent and 
where to put it, don’t ye?”’ sheasked with 
a smile. 

“Yes, indeed. We're going to have a 
bank at our school. The teacher wants 
us to put in our pennies, If I put in five 
cents I'll still have five left in my purse, 
aud I mean to keep as much there all the 
time.”’ 





HUMOROUS. 


Sunday School Teacher—Well, who was 
sorry at the return of the Prodigal Son? 
Little Girl—The fatted calf. 


General—I see here’s an article on ‘*Rev- 
clution in the Mince Pie.”’ 

Colonel—That’s the kind of revolution 
you like to put down, I suppose, General? 
‘— Yonkers Statesman. 


‘But, you see, I only want the teapot 
and the sugar-basin. Don’t you break 
sets?’ 

“No, madam, We generally leave that 
to the servants of our customers.’’— Punch 


Charles—Your uncle is a very religious 
man, | understand, 

Henry —Oh, yes, indeed! He positively 
hates everybody who belongs to any other 
church than his own.—Boston Transcript. 


Church—What is your opinion of **The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’? 

Gothan— Never tried it, but I guess I’ve 
sampled every other kind of breakfast 
food.— Yonkers Statesman. 


Customer (wildly )—I want some sooth- 
ing syrup, quick! 

Druggist—What size bottle? 

Customer—Bottle! I want a keg. 
twins!—Zilustrated Bits. 


It’s 


Mean Old Man—I don’t believe your 
story, nor believe that you are blind. 
Prove it. 

Beggar—lf I wasn’t blind, I never would 
have asked you for assistance. —Bultimore 
News. 


*L see the scoundrel in 
exclaimed the angry man. 

“That,”’ replied the other calmly, ‘is a 
personal refiection,”’ 

When the angry man had figured this 
out he was even angrier.—Chicago Post. 


your face!’’ 


Teacher—Bessie, name one bird that is 
now extinct. 

Little Bessie—Dick. 

Teacher—Dick? What sort of a bird is 
that? 

Little Bessie—Our canary—the cat ex- 
tincted him!— Puck. 


A Canadian named Casey was appoint- 
ed to a government place. Technically it 
had to be held by a lawyer, whici: Casey 
was not. The benchers of the Law Society, 
however, undertook to obviate the techni- 
cality and appointed one of their number 
a special examiner to examine him as to 
his knowledge of the law. 

“Well, Casey,’’ said the examiner, 
“what do you know about law, anyway?’’ 

“To tell the truth,’’ replied the candi- 
date, ‘‘I don’t know a single thing.’’ 

The examiner reported in his affidavit 
‘that he had examined Mr. Casey as to 
his knowledge of the law, and to the best 
of his information and belief he had an- 
swered the questions that he had put to 
him correctly.’’ 

The aspirant was thereupon admitted to 
the bar.-- Law Notes. 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
—— ‘ fhe time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescne. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York 


Bounp Votumg&s or THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen vojgmes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or inbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13 00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 


and Bedside Instruction. 


Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas. 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers lese than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Copetons to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
tone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mra 
Esther F.. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in ©-!orado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humbie Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. . 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chcago Iil. 





S® WING.—An Armenian lady, a neat seam- 
stress, who understands all sorts of needlework, 
and has a machine, wants to do sewing, and needs 
the work. Address Mrs. NomEMI KEVORKIAN, 40 
Riverdale Street, Alliston, Mass. 





Tufts College Medical Schoo, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta ,, 

CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


_ Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigzrRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 


1902. Fo 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agens 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ru-ae of Mit, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 








ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cacs 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CORRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” mngpeane, a 
ry! publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
oroper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston, 
TELEPHONE Neo. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Massachusetts W.S. A. will bold its 
annual meeting in Boston, Jan. 13, at 6 
Mari boro’ Street. 

The chief speaker will be Mrs. Percy Wid- 
drington of England. Mrs. Widdrington has 
been for years an active worker in her own 
country for various reforms. 

There will be a luncheon at 1 P. M. at 
Hotel Nottingham, followed by League re- 
ports, the Plan of Work, and a Work Con- 
ference. Tickets, 50 cents, should be ordered 
from Miss H. E. Turner, 3 Park St., at once. 

Mrs. Widdrington will speak in the even- 
ing, at 6 Marlboro’ St. 


SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN TAX-PAYERS. 

For several years, in several States, wom- 
en tax-payers have asked to be allowed to 
vote in their own towns or cities on ques- 
tions of taxation. The demand has been 
so clearly reasonable and equitable that 
in several States their appeal has been 
granted. In States so far removed from 
each other as New York, Louisiana, and 
Montana, the right has been wholly or 
partially conceded, with good practical re- 
sults. Thus, in New Orleans, scientific 
drainage and a pure water supply, which 
were greatly needed for health and com- 
fort, bad been vainly sought for years, 
until women taxpayers were given a vote. 
At the very next election these improve- 
ments were secured. New Orleans papers 
all testified that the women taxpayers 
did it. In Baton Rouge a similar result 
ensued, And only last week, we called 
attention to the success of the women of 
Jennings, La., in levying a special tax for 
schools and water-works, which, but for 
their votes, would have been defeated. 
There, as in many otber localities, women 
owned a majority of the homes, and, as in 
New Orleans, were a unit for improve- 
ment. Here in Massachusetts there has 
been for several years a movement of 
women taxpayers in their own behalf for 
suffrage in municipal elections. They ask 
that they may be allowed to vote in all 
local elections in the towns and cities 
wherein they reside. But for two years 
their petitions have been voted down 
without debate. 

There is urgent need in this State, and 
especially in this city, of a fuller and fair- 
er property representation, In the begin- 
ning, almost every voter in Massachusetts 
was afreebolder. In the province charter 
and in the original State constitution only 
taxpayers were made voiers, The suf- 
frage was widened by the imposition of a 
poll-tax upon all male citizens, but until 
some ten years ago DO man was ever 
allowed to vote except as a taxpayer. 
But with the influx of foreign population 
and a growing disparity of wealth, the 
majority of voters in Boston and many 
manufacturing towns ceased to be prop- 
erty owners. Their votes were needed by 
contending parties and candidates. In 
order to secure these votes, thousands of 
delinquent poll-taxes were paid before 
every election by the political committees. 
The burden became unbearable, and to es- 
cape it the constitution was amended so 
that hereafter the pre-payment of a poll- 
tax is no longer made a pre-requisite for 
voting. Not that the poll-tax itself is 
abolished. On the contrary, every man is 
still assessed a poll-tax, and made in the- 
ory a taxpayer before he can become a 
voter. 

Now mark what has followed. More 
than two-thirds of the voters in Boston 
refuse to pay the poll-tax for which they 
are legally liable, so that it is literally 
true that in Boston we live under a gov- 
ernment elected by tax defaulters. As a 
consequence politics has become a trade, 
and, as is the case in all business enter- 
prises wherein po money capital is need- 
ed, it attracts men who have no property 
and pay no tax. Such men sometimes 
are elected members of the Legislature. 
Two years ago, when the rate of taxation 
was raised, several of the members by 
whom this was done were themselves 
poll tax defaulters. Is it any wonder that 
city government thus created and admin- 
istered is corrupt, that jobbery is general, 
avd that everytbing the city does costs 
about twice as much as if done by the 
property-owners themselves? 

How can this demoralization be arrest- 
ed? We cannot disfranchise the mass of 
men. We would not if we could. But 
we should see that all resident taxpayers 
be represented, To-day, in Boston alone. 
18,500 women property-owners pay an- 








nually some two and a half million dol- 
lars into the city treasury, and have no 
voice or vote in regard to the amount or 
expenditure. Surely these 18,500 votes 
would help to secure honest and economi- 
cal expenditure, and check the flagrant 
jobbery which now prevails! 

It is to be hoped that the intelligence 
and common sense of our Legislature will 
overcome tradition and prejudice, and 
that the tax-paying women of Massachu- 
setts may be placed on a footing of equal- 
ity with the women of Louisiana, New 
York, Montana, and Iowa. H. B. B. 


—— - ee -——— 


WHY SHOULD WOMEN VOTE? 

The reasons why women should vote 
are the same as the reasons why men 
should vote—the same as the reasons for 
having a republic rather than a monarchy. 
It is fair and right that the people who 
must obey the laws should have a voice in 
choosing the law-makers, and that those 
who must pay the taxes should have a 
voice as to the amount of the tax, and the 
way in which the money shall be spent. 

Roughly stated, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of a republic is this: In deciding 
what is to be done, where everybody’s in- 
terests are concerned, we take everybody’s 
opinion, and then go according to the 
wish of the majority. As we cannot suit 
everybody, we do what will suit the great- 
est number. That seems to be, on the 
whole, the fairest way. A vote is simply 
a written expression of opinion. 

In thus taking a vote to get at the wish 
of the majority, certain classes of persons 
are passed over, whose opinious for one 
reason or another are thought not to be 
worth counting. In most of oar States, 
these classes are children, aliens, idiots, 
lunatics, criminals, and women, There 
are good and obvious reasons for making 
all these exceptions but the last. Of 
course no account ought to be taken of 
the opinions of children, insane persons, 
or criminals, Is there any equally good 
reason why the opinions of women should 
not be counted? Let us consider the rea- 
sons commonly given, and see if they are 
sound, 
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ARE WOMEN REPRESENTED? 

Women are represented already by their 
husbands, fathers and brothers. 

This so-called representation bears no 
fair proportion to numbers. Here is a 
man who has a wife, a widowed mother, 
four or five unmarried sisters, and half a 
dozen unmarried daughters. His vote 
represents himself and all these women, 
and it counts one; while the vote of his 
bachelor neighbor next door, without a 
female relative in the world, counts 
for just as much, Since the object of tak- 
ing a vote is to get at the wish of the 
majority, it is clear that the only fair and 
accurate way is for each grown person to 
have one vote, and cast it to represent 
himself or herself. 

MEN AND WOMEN DIFFERENT. 

American men are the best in the world, 
and if it were possible for any men to 
represent women, through kindness 
and good will to them, American men 
would doit. Buta man is by nature too 
different from a woman to be able to rep- 
resent her. The two creatures are unlike. 
Whatever his good will, he cannot fully 
put himself in the place of a woman, and 
look at things exactly from her point of 
view. To say this is no more a reflection 
upon his mental or moral ability than it 
would be a reflection upon his musical 
ability to say that he cannot sing soprano 
as well as bass. Unless men and women 
should ever become just alike (which 
would be regrettable and monotonous), 
women must either go unrepresented or 
represent themselves. 


WOMEN NOT REPRESENTED IN THE LAWS. 


Another proof that women’s opinions 
are not now fully represented is the lack 
in many States of humane and protective 
legislation, and the poor enforcement of 
such legislation where it exists; the inad- 
equate appropriations for schools; the 
permission of child labor in factories, and 
in general the imperfect legal safeguard- 
ing of the moral, educational and human- 
itarian interests that women have most at 
heart. In most of our States, the proper- 
ty laws are still more or less unequal as 
between men and women. Sixty years 
ago, before the equal rights movement 
began, they were almost incredibly un- 
equal. Yet our grandfathers loved their 
wives and daughters as much as men do 
to-day. 


+o a 


Is “INFLUENCE” ENOUGH? 


If the laws are unjust, they can be cor- 
rected by women’s indirect influence. 

Yes, but the indirect method is need- 
lessly long and hard. If women were for- 
bidden to use the direct route by rail 
across the continent, aud complained of 
the injustice, it would be no answer to 
tell them that it is possible to get from 





New York to San Francisco by going 
around Cape Horn. 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 

The slowness with which some of the 
worst inequalities in the laws are cor- 
rected shows the unsatisfactoriness of the 
indirect way. In most States, a married 
mother has literally no legal rights over 
her own children, so long as she and her 
husband live together. Here is a case 
which actually happened, and which might 
happen to-day, in 33 out of the 45 States 
of the Union: 

A Chinaman had married a respectable 
Irishwoman. When their first baby was 
three days old, the husband gave it to his 
brother, to be taken away to China, and 
brought upthere. The mother, through 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, appealed to the courts. But 
the judge promptly decided that the 
husband was within his rights. He was 
the sole legal owner of the baby; he had 
the sole legal right to say what should be 
done with it. For more than half a cen- 
tury, the suffragists of the United States 
have been trying to secure legislation 
making the father and mother joint guar- 
dians of theirchildren by law, as they are 
by nature; but thus far the equal guardi- 
anship law has been obtained in only 12 
States out of the 45. Massachusetts got 
it last year, after 55 years of effort by Mas- 
sachusetts women. In Colorado, after 
women were given the right to vote, the 
very next Legislature passed an equal 
guardianship law. 

In Massachusetts, the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Woman’s Relief 


Corps, the State W. ©. T. U., the Chil-, 


dren’s Friend Society, and 64 other associa- 
tions united in asking for the bill. The 
only society of women that has ever 
ranged itself definitely on the wrong side 
of this question is the ‘*Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women.”’ It circu- 
lated for years, under its official imprint, 
a leaflet in defence of the old law which 
gave the husband the sole control of the 
children, 

Last year in Massachusetts the laws of 
inheritance between husband and wife 
were made equal; but it had taken more 
than half a century of work to secure this 
self-evidently just measure, The experi- 
ence in other States has been similar. 
The roundabout way is almost always 
long and slow. 
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THE IGNORANT VOTE. 

It would double the ignorant vote. 

Statistics published by the National 
Bureau uf Education show that the high 
schools of every State in the Union are 
graduating more girls than boys—some of 
them twice or three times as many. The 
whole number of boys in attendance at 
public high schools in the United States 
in 1898 was 189,187; of girls, 260,413. Be- 
cause of the growing tendency to take boys 
out of school early in order to put them 
into business, girls are getting more 
schooling than boys. Equal suffrage 
would increase the proportion of voters 
who have received more than a merely 
elementary education. 





THE FOREIGN VOTE. 

It would double the foreign vote. 

During the last three years 1,149,118 im- 
migrants arrived in the United States. Of 
these only 383,975 were women—about 
one-third. Equal suffrage would largely 
increase the proportion of native-born 
voters. 

The foreign vote is objectionable only 
in so far as it is an igrorant vote. Intel- 
ligent foreigners, both men and women, 
are often very valuable citizens. On the 
other hand, the ignorant foreign immi- 
grants who come here are fully imbued, 
both men and women, with all the Old- 
World ideas as to the inferiority and sub- 
jection of women. The belief in equal 
rights for women is an American notion. 
It is not until they have become pretty 
thoroughly Americanized that they can 
tolerate the idea of women’s voting. The 
husbands are not willing that their wives 
should vote, and the wives ridicule the 
idea. Experience shows that until they 
have become Americanized, the foreign 
women will not vote. And, after they 
have become Americanized, why should 
they not vote, as well as any one else? 





THE CRIMINAL VOTE. 





To the vote of every criminal man, you 
would add the vote of a criminal woman. 

The vicious and criminal class is com- 
paratively small among women. The U. 
S. Census of 1890 gives the statistics of 
the relative numbers of men and women in 
State prisons of the different States. 
Omitting fractions, they are as follows: 

In the District ef Columbia, women 
constitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 
per cent.; in New York, 13; in Louisiana, 





12; in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 9; in Con- 
necticut, 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Ohio and South Carolina, 7; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico and Ten- 
nessee, 6; in Georgia, Illioois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Carolina and West Virginia, 5; in Arkan- 
sas and Delaware, 4; in California, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Texas and Ver- 
mont, 3; in Colorado, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska and Utah, 2; in Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Nevada and South Dakota, 1; in 
Washington, four-fifths of one per cent.; 
in Oregon and Wisconsin, two fifths of one 
per cent.; in Wyoming and Idaho, none. 

Equal suffrage would increase the mor- 
al and law-abiding vote very largely, 
while increasing the vicious and criminal 
vote very little. This is a matter not of 
conjecture but of statistics. 





GOOD WOMEN AND BAD. 

The bad women would outvote the good 
ones. 

In America the bad women are so few, 
compared with the good ones, that their 
votes could have little influence, Mrs. 
Helen Gilbert Ecob, wife of a prominent 
clergyman who was for some years a pas- 
tor in Denver, writes: 

“The bad women represent, in any city 
of the United States, but an infinitesimal 
proportion of its population, and the vote 
of that class in Denver is confined practi- 
cally to three precincts out of 120,” 

Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, 
president of the Colorado State Board of 
Charities and Correction, writes: 

‘Does not the vote of the disreputable 
class of women overbalance the better 
element? No; the women of the half 
world are not willing to vote. They are 
constantly changing their residences and 
their names. They do not wish to give 
any data concerning themselves, their 
age, name, or number and street; they pre- 
fer to remain unidentified.”’ 

Ex-Gov. Warren, of Wyoming, sums it 
all up when he says: 

“Our women nearly all vote; and since, 
in Wyoming as elsewhere, the majority of 
women are good and not bad, the result is 
good and not evil.”’ 


-<-- 


“ ALREADY OVERBURDENED.” 








Women are already overburdened. A woman 
would not have time to perform her political 
duties without neglecting higher duties. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer says: 


‘How much time must she spend on 
her political duties? If she belongs to the 
well-to-do class, and hires others to do 
her work, she has time for whatever in- 
terests her most—only let these interests 
be noble! If she does her own house- 
work, she can take ten minutes to stop on 
her way to market and vote once or twice 
a year. She can find balf an hour a day 
for the newspapers and other means of in- 
formation. She can talk with family and 
friends about what she reads. She does 
this now; she will then do it more intelli- 
gently, and will give and receive more 
from what she says and hears. If she 
does this reading and talking, she will be 
better informed than the majority of vot- 
ers are now. 

‘*The duties of motherhood and the mak- 
ing of a home are the most sacred work 
of women, and the dearest to them, of 
every class. If casting an intelligent vote 
would interfere with what only women 
can do-and what, failed in, undermines 
society and government—no one can ques- 
tion which a woman must choose. But it 
cannot be shown that there are any large 
number of women in this country who 
have not the necessary time to vote intel- 
ligently, and it can be argued that study 
of the vital questions of our government 
would make them better comrades to 
their husbands and friends, better guides 
to their sons, and more interesting and 
valuable members of society. Women 
of every class have more leaisure than 
men, are less tied to hours of routine; 
they have had more years of school train- 
ing than men. All this makes simple the 
combination of public and ‘higher’ 
duties.”’ 
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WOMEN AND OFFICE-HOLDING. 


If women vote, they must hold office. 

When we say that women would be 
eligible to hold office, what do we mean? 
Simply that if a majority of the people in 
any place would rather have a woman to 
hold a certain position than any one 
else, and if she is willing to serve, they 
shall be allowed to elect her. Women 
are serving as officials already; some of 
the women most prominent in opposing 
equal suffrage have been holders of public 
office. The late president of the “Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women” (Mrs. J. 
Elliot Cabot) was for years a member of the 
school board of Brookline, and also Over- 
seer of the Poor. Yet that Association, 
in its published documents, objects to 





equal suffrage on the ground that “‘suf- 
frage involves the holding of office, and 
office-holding is incompatible with the 
duties of most women.” Suffrage does 
not involve office-holding by the majority 
of women, but only by a few; and there 
are always some women of character and 
ability who could give the necessary time. 
Women, as a class, have more leisure 
than men, 

In the enfranchised States there has 
been no rush of women into office, and 
the offices that women do hold are mainly 
educational and charitable. In Wyoming 
women have had full suffrage for 34 years, 
yet no woman has ever been a member of 
the Legislature. Neither Colorado, Utah 
nor Idaho has ever had more than three 
women in its Legislature at one time. 


=-— 


BALLOTS AND BULLETS. 





If women vote, they ought to fight and do 
police duty. 

If no men were allowed to vote except 
those who are able and willing to do mil- 
itary and police duty, women might con- 
sisteutly be debarred for that reason. 
But, so long as the old, the infirm, the 
halt, the lame and the blind are freely ad- 
mitted to the ballot box, some better rea- 
son must be found for excluding women 
than the fact that they do not fight. All 
men over 45 are exempt from military ser- 
vice, yet they vote. Col. T. W. Higginson 
says: ‘‘It appears by the record of U. S. 
Military Statistics that out of men exam- 
ined for military duty during the civil 
war, of journalists 740 in every 1,000 were 
found unfit; of preachers 974; of physi- 
cians 680; of lawyers 544,” Military men, 
from Roosevelt down, seem to regard this 
particular objection with contempt. Gen. 
Irving Hale of Colorado says: ‘If all the 
men who cannot or do not fight should be 
disfranchised, the polls would be as lone- 
some as a sea-bathing resort in Decem- 
ber.” 

Again, it must be remembered that 
some woman risks her life whenever a 
soldier is born into the world. Mrs. Z. 
G. Wallace, of Indiana, from whom Gen. 
Lew Wallace drew his portrait of the 
mother in **Ben Hur,”’ said: “If women 
do not fight, they give to the State all its 
soldiers.’’ This ought in all fairness to 
be taken as an offset for the military ser- 
vice that women do not render. As Lady 
Henry Somerset says, “She who bears 
soldiers does not need to bear arms,.”’ 





CAN LAWS BE ENFORCED? 


Laws could not be enforced unless the 
majority of legal voters represented the ma- 
jority of possible fighters. 

But thousands of male non-combatants 
are already admitted to the ballot-box, 
and there is no certainty at any election 
that the majority of voters represents a 
majority of possible fighters. No trouble 
of this kind has resulted from equal suf- 
frage in practice. The laws are as well 
enforced in the enfranchised States as in 
adjoining States where women have no 
vote. 

Where women have school suffrage, 
their votes occasionally turn the scale, 
but there is never any attempt to install 
the defeated candidates by force. Where 
women have the full ballot, they have 
often defeated bad candidates for higher 
offices, but no riotous uprising follows. 
This particular objection is a libel on 
American manhood, 


WILL IT INCREASE DIVORCE? 





It will lead to family quarrels and in- 
crease divorce. 

Full suffrage was granted to the women 
of Wyoming in 1869. During the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, divorce in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as the population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming, 
it increased only about half as fast as the 
population. ‘An ounce of experiment is 
worth a ton of theory.” 

A father sometimes turns his son out of 
doors for voting the wrong ticket, but 
among American men this is rare. Where 
such a case does arise, it is to be met by 
educating the domestic despot, not by dis- 
franchising all the members of tne family 
but ove. A couple who are sensible and 
good-tempered will not quarrel if they are 
once in a while unable to think alike 
about politics, A couple who are not 
sensible and good-tempered are sure to 
quarrel any way—if not about politics, 
then about something else. 





THE QUESTION OF CHIVALRY. 


It will destroy chivalry. 

Justice would be worth more to women 
than chivalry, if they could not have both. 
A working girl put the case in a nutshell 
when she said: “I would gladly stand for 
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twenty minutes in the street car going 
home, if by doing so I could get the same 
pay that a man would have had for doing 
my day’s work.” But women do not 
have to stand in the street cars half so 
often in Denver as in Boston or New 
York. Justice and chivalry are not in the 
least incompatible. Women have more 
freedom and equality in America than in 
Europe, yet American men are the most 
chivalrous in the world. 








KNOWN BY ITS ENEMIES. 





It would increase the corruption of poli- 
tics. 

Those who thrive upon the corruption 
of politics do not think so. The igno- 
rant, vicious and criminal vote is always 
cast solidly against equal rights for 
women. 


-_-—-— 


“TOO EMOTIONAL.” 


Women are too emotional and sentimen- 
tal to be trusted with the ballot. 

Mrs. E. T. Brown, at a meeting of the 
Georgia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, read a paper in which she said: 

“You tell us that women are not fitted 
for dealing with the problems of govern- 
ment, being too visionary and too much 
controlled by sentiment. 

“Now it is very true of women that 
they are largely controlled by sentiment, 
and, as a matter of fact, men are largely 
controlled by sentiment also, in spite of 
their protesting blushes. Was it logic 
that swept like a wave over this country 
and sent our army to protect the Cubans 
when their suffering grew too intense to 
be endured even in the hearing? Is it 
shrewd business calculation that sends 
thousands of dollars out of this country to 
feed 2 starving people during the ever-re- 
curring famines in unhappy India? Was 
it bard common sense that sent thou- 
sands of American soldiers into what 
looked like the death-trap of China in the 
almost baseless hope of rescuing a few 
hundred American citizens? Do not men 
like Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and 
Lee live in the hearts of American men, 
not alone for what they did, but still 
more for what they dreamed of? The 
man who is not controlled by sentiment 
betrays his friend, sells his vote, is a 
traitor to his country, or wrecks himself, 
body and soul, with immoralities; for 
nothing but sentiment prevents any of 
these things. The sense of honor is pure 
sentiment. The sentiment of loyalty 1s 
the only thing that makes truth and hon- 
esty desirable, or a vote a non-salable 
commodity. 

“Government would be a poor affair 
without sentiment, and is not likely to 
be damaged by a slightly increased sup- 


ply.” 
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WHAT IS THE UNIT? 





The political unit is the family. 

The childless widower, the unmarried 
boy of 21, and the confirmed old bachelor 
of 90 have votes; the widow with minor 
children has none. Under our laws the 
political unit is not the family, but the 
male individual. The unequal number of 
grown persons in different families would 
make it impossible to treat the family as 
the political unit. 


WOMEN’S SMALL SCHOOL VOTE. 
The smallness of women’s school vote 
shows that they would not use the full 
ballot. 


The size of men’s vote is just in propor- 
tion to the size of the election. At presi- 
dential elections it is very large, at State 
elections much smaller, at municipal elec- 
tions smaller still, and at school elections, 
wherever these are held separately, only a 
fraction of the men turn out to vote. The 
smallness of the women’s school vote is 
regrettable, but it is only a new proof of 
the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s immortal say- 
ing: “I am not denying that women are 
foolish; God Almighty made them to 
match the men!’? Where women have 
the full ballot, they vote very generally. 

In Kansas, women were given school 
suffrage in 1861. Their vote was small. 
In 1887 they were given full municipal 
suffrage. Their vote at once became 
much larger, and has increased at succes- 
sive elections. 

In Colorado, women were given school 
suffrage in 1876. Their vote was small. 
In 1893 they weve given the full ballot, 
and on Jan. 31, 1899, the Colorado Legisla- 
ture declared, by a practically unanimous 
vote of both Houses, that “during this 
time (the preceding five years) women 
have exercised the privilege as generally 
as men.’’ 

The women’s school vote has complete- 
ly disproved the fear that the bad women 
would be the first to rush to the polls. In 
answer to the prediction that the best 
women will not vote, Col. Higginson says: 
‘In Massachusetts, under school suffrage, 
the complaint has been that only the best 
women vote.”’ 








WILL WOMEN VOTE? 

Women will not vote after the novelty has 
worn off. 

In Wyoming, women have had full suf- 
frage since 1869. The report of the Wyom- 
ing Secretary of State says that 90 per 
cent. of them vote. 

In Denver, at the election of November, 
1901 (the latest for which statistics have 
been published), 31,780 men voted and 
23,449 women. 

The Governor of Idaho says that the 
women cast about 40 per cent. of the total 
vote of the State. 

In South Australia, during the last three 
years, the women voters have increased 
from 68,375 to 71,682. 

When equal suffrage was granted in 
New Zealaud, the estimated number of 
adult women in the country was 139,915. 
Of these, 109,461 registered to vote. Of 
the women who registered, 83 per cent. 
voted; of the men who registered, only 67 
percent. The Melbourne Tocsin reports 
that at the recent elections in New Zea. 
land, 120,000 women voted. 

The majority of the women had never 
asked for suffrage, in any of these places. 


Om 
A GROWING CAUSE. 

Opposition to woman suffrage is growing. 

There are now five States in which a 
woman suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted to the voters at intervals 
of some years. In every case the result 
has been more favorable the second time 
than the first. 

It was submitted in Colorado in 1877 
and defeated. It was submitted again in 
1893 and carried, 

In Kansas, when submitted the first 
time, it received 9,100 votes. When sub- 
mitted the second time, it received 95,302. 

In the State of Washington, in 1889, 
the adverse majority was 19,386. In 1898, 
it dropped to 9,882. 

In South Dakota, in 1890, woman suf- 
frage was defeated by a majority of 23,610; 
in 1898, by a majority of only 3,285. 

In Oregon, the vote on the suffrage 
amendment in 1884 stood 28,176 nays to 
11,223 yeas. In 1900, it stood 28,298 nays 
to 26,265 yeas. 


Steadily and surely the common sense 


of the world is coming around to the 
belief in equal rights for women. 

The same growth of public opinion is 
seen in England. The first petition for 
woman suffrage presented to Parliament, 
in 1867, was signed by only 1,499 women. 
The petition of 1873 was signed by 11,000 
women, The petition presented to the 
members of the recent Parliament was 
signed by 257,000 women, Ifthe majority 
of women do not yet wish to vote, the 
number of those who do wish it is grow- 
ing fast. 
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A QUESTION OF EXPERIENCE. 





It works badly in practice. 

Women now have the full ballot in Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, New Zea- 
land, and Australia. They have muni- 
cipal suffrage throughout England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and many of the English 
colonies. In some of these places they 
have had it for a generation. All togeth- 
er, there are fully a million and a quarter 
of English-speaking women who now pos- 
sess full suffrage, 

In all these places put together, the oppo- 
nents thus far have not found a dozen re- 
spectable men who assert over their own 
names and addresses that it has had any bad 
results. This is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that active Anti-Suffrage 
Associations in New York and Massachu- 
setts have been for years diligently gather- 
ing all the adverse testimony they could 
find. 

On the other hand, scores of the most 
highly esteemed men and women in the 
equal suffrage States testify that the 
results are good. 

In Wyoming, women have had the full 
ballot for thirty-four years. For the last 
fifteen years, the advocates of equal suf- 
frage have had a standing challenge, in- 
viting its opponents to find two respecta- 
ble men in all Wyoming who assert over 
their own names and addresses that it has 
had any bad results whatever. The op- 
ponents have thus far failed to respond. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.”’ The men who have had the 
longest experience of equal suffrage are 
the best pleased with it. 
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DOUBLING THE VOTE. 








It would only double the vote without 
changing the result. 

If letting women singin church merely 
doubled the volume of sound, it would 
still be a good thing, because it would 
double the number of persons who had 
the lung exercise and the inspiration of 
joining in a good hymn; and it would 
make the chorus stronger. If equal suf- 
frage merely doubled the number of vot- 
ers, it would still do good, because to 





; take an interest in public affairs would 


give women mental stimulus and greater 
breadth of view; and it would also bring 
to bear on public problems the minds of 
an increased number of intelligent and 
patriotic citizens. But the great advan- 
tage of women in music is that they add 
the soprano and alto to the tenor and 
bass. If women were exactly like men, 
equal suffrage would merely double the 
vote. But womenare different from men; 
and women’s voices in the State, like 
women’s voices in the choir, would be the 
introduction of a new element. This is 
recognized even by opponents, when they 
express the fear that equal suffrage would 
lead to ‘‘sentimental legislation.”’ 

Men are superior to women along cer- 
tain lines, and women superior to men 
along certain others, The points in which 
American politics at present is weak are 
precisely the points where women are 
strong. There is no lack in our politics 
of business ability, executive talent, or 
“smartness”? of any kind. There is a 
dangerous lack of conscience and of hu- 
manity. The business interests, which 
appeal more especially to men, are well 
and shrewdly looked after; the moral and 
humanitirian interests, which appeal 
more especially to women, are apt to be 
neglected. 


—_——=— 


“NOT A NATURAL RIGHT.” 

Suffrage is not a natural right. 

It is hard to define just what a ‘‘natural 
right’? is. Dr. James Freeman Clarke 
says: “If all women were forbidden to 
use the sidewalk, and they complained of 
the injustice, it would be no answer to 
tell them that it was not a natural or in- 
herent right, but one given by society, and 
which society might therefore control as 
it saw fit. A great many rights are given 
by society, of which, however, it would 
be manifestly unjust to deprive either 
sex,’’ 
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“TOO MANY VOTERS.” 


We havetoo many voters already. 

This only means that we have too many 
voters of the wrong kind. If to increase 
the number of voters were an evil in it- 
self, every woman who becomes the 
mother of half a dozen sons would have 
done harm to her country. But if all six 
grow upto be good voters, she has con- 
ferred a benetit on her country. So she 
has if five of them become good voters 
and only one a bad voter. Woman suf- 
frage would bring in at least five good 
voters to one bad one. 

It is often said that we have too many 
immigrants. We mean too many immi- 
grants of an undesirable kind. We all 
rejoice when we hear of a large influx from 
Finland or some other country whose peo- 
ple are considered especially desirable 
immigrants. We want them to offset 
those of less virtuous and law-abiding 
traces. The Governor of one of the en- 
franchised States writes of woman suf- 
frage: ‘*The effect of this increase in the 
vote is the same as if a large and emi- 
nently respectable class of citizens had 
immigrated here.”’ 
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WOMEN STILL WOMANLY. 


It will turn women into men. 

The differences between men and wom- 
en are natural; they are pot the result of 
disfranchisement. The fact that all men 
have equal rights before the law does not 
wipe out natural differences of character 
and temperament between man and man. 
Why should it wipe out the natural differ- 
ences between men and women? The 
women of England, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and our own equal suffrage States 
are not perceptibly different in looks or 
manners from women elsewhere, although 
they have been voting for years. 
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WOMEN DO NOT WANT IT. 

Whenever the majority of women ask for 
suffrage, they will get it. 

Every improvement in the condition of 
women thus far has been secured, not by 
@ general demand from the majority of 
women, but by the arguments, entreaties, 
and ‘continual coming’’ of a persistent 
few. In each case the advocates of 
progress have had to contend not merely 
with the conservatism of men, but with 
the indifference of women, and often with 
active opposition from some of them. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first em- 
ployed a saleswoman, the men boycotted 
his store, and the women remonstrated 
witb him on the sin of which he was guilty 
in placing a young woman in a position of 
such ‘‘publicity.’?’ When Lucy Stone began 
to try to secure for married women the 
tight to their own property, women asked, 
with scorn, ‘Do you think I would give 
myself where I would not give my proper- 
ty??? When Elizabeth Blackwell began to 
study medicine, the women at her board- 
ing-house refused to speak to her, and 
women passing her on the streets held 
their skirts aside so as not to touch her. 





It is a matter of history with what ridi- 
cule and opposition Mary Lyon’s first 
efforts for the education of women were 
received, not only by the mass of men, 
but by the mass of women as well. 

In Eastern countries, where women are 
shut up in zenanas and forbidden to walk 
the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
of these traditional restrictions, which 
they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
anti-suffragist is of her political disahbili- 
ties. Pundita Ramabai tells us that the 
idea of education for girls is so unpopular 
with the majority of Hindoo women that 
when a progressive Hindoo proposes to 
educate his little daughter, it is not un- 
common for the women of his family to 
threaten to drown themselves, 

All this merely shows that human na- 
ture is conservative, and that it is fully as 
conservative in women as in men. The 
persons who take a strong interest in any 
reform are always comparatively few, 
whether among men or women, and they 
are habitually regarded with disfavor, 
even by those whom the proposed reform 
is to benefit. 

Many changes for the better have been 
made during the last half century in the 
laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women, Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they bave become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the ma- 
jority of women asked for it. The change 
now under discussion is to be judged on 
its merits. In the light of history, the 
indifference of most women and the oppo- 
sition of afew must be taken as a matter 
of course. It has no more rational signifi- 
cance now than it has had in regard to 
each previous step of women’s progress. 


-_--o— 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
NEw York Ciry, JAN. 6, 1903, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Sorosis celebrated New Year’s day by 
giving a reception at which men were 
present as guests. The meeting was held 
as usual at the Waldorf-Astoria. There 
was first an informal reception, then the 
luncheon was served in the great ball 
room, and later the literary exercises were 
given in the Astor gallery. It wasa bril- 
liant affair socially, and the men seemed 
to enjoy it. The President, Mrs. Denies 
T. Denison, presided, and the chairman of 
the day was Mrs. Keren Osborne Warner. 
The subject was ‘‘Scientific Snap Shots,” 
Mrs. Ostrom, Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. Terry, 
and others took part in the discussion 
which followed, There were some good 
violin solos by Miss Elsa Von-Moltke, and 
singing by Mrs. W. F. Jobns. 

There has been recently formed in 
Brooklyn a new organization to promote 
the advancement of women. It is called 
the Flatbush Civic League, and is made 
up mostly of residents in what was once 
the pretty village of Flatbush, but is now 
a part of Brooklyn. Mme. Van Norman, 
who was for many years the faithful treas- 
urer of our City League, is treasurer of 
this club, and opens her handsome resi- 
dence for the meetings. There your corre- 
spondent was hospitably entertained on 
the night of the regular monthly meeting, 
Jan. 5. The President is Mrs, Cynthia M, 
Little, the first Vice-President, Col. Alex- 
ander Bacon, the Recording Secretary is 
Mrs. Fannie E. M. Russell, and the other 
officers are residents in the vicinity, A 
pleasant crowd of people filled the large 
drawing-room at the appointed hour, and 
Mrs. Little opened the meeting by a. few 
well-chosen words. Col. Bacon delivered 
an admirable address, and Miss Maude 
Wheeler rendered some excellent violin se- 
lections. My own remarks were of the 
progress recently made in the cause of en- 
franchisement. 

Mrs. Mary E. Craigie was among those 
present. This charming lady has been 
the recipient of many expressions of sym- 
pathy lately, on account of the extraordi- 
nary treatment she has received at the 
hands of the Public Library officials, 
Many years ago she felt that there should 
be a library in Brooklyn, which has al- 
ways been her home. At that time there 
were only the libraries of churches, 
schools, and other local institutions. Mrs. 
Craigie collected asmall number of books, 
and opened a library in a convenient room 
which was lent to her free of cost. Under 
her constant efforts books were added 
until a large number had been accumu- 
lated, and, Jargely by her endeavors, a 
building was at last obtained and tie 
Brooklyn Public Library established. 
Notwithstanding all that she had done, 
Mrs. Craigie was given only the position 
of Assistant Librarian, the better paid 
offices being all filled by men. For some 
years she was allowed to retain her post, 
but a constant series of smali annoyances 
made her place growingly uncomfortable, 
and at last these trying conditions were 
followed by her dismissal. A great deal of 





sympathy has been expressed for her 
among those who know of her long and 
faithful services, and the very existence 
of the library was owing to her untiring 
labors. It is only another instance of the 
discrimination against members of the 
disfranchised sex, which will continue 
until they are protected by the shield of 
power which the ballot will give. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison 
and their daughter Agnes started this 
week for Los Angeles. They expect to 
spend the next four months in California. 

John W. Hutchinson celebrated his 82d 
birthday at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, 
on Jan. 5, with a reception and dinner, 
after which he sang his well-known song, 
‘Calomel.”’ 








Mr. Solon Chase, a prominent citizen of 
Maine, whose letters from Chase’s Mills 
are a regular feature of the Boston Sun- 
day Herald, occasionally has a friendly 
word for equal suffrage. In the Herald 
for Jan. 4 he gave an account of the 
Maine Grange meeting and of the address- 
es made by Mrs. Catt and ex Governor 
Robie. In view of the perplexing prob- 
lems in the body politic, Mr, Chase says: 
“The time has come to take a new depar- 
ture, to hitch on more team, and let the 
mothers, the sisters, and the daughters 
take a hand in the game,”’ 

The new licensing act of England, 
which went into effect Jan. 1, grants 
either husband or wife a separation for 
habitual drunkenness, and allows the po- 
lice to arrest an inebriate anywhere*(ex 
cept in a private house), whether disorder- 
ly or not. After conviction, drunkards 
are blacklisted for three years. If they 
attempt to obtain drink during that time 
they are liable to a fine, and the liquor- 
seller supplying them is to be fined 350 
for the first offence and $100 for the sec- 
ond, Imprisonment is the punishment 
for drunkenness while in charge of a 
child under seven years of age. 




















AMUSEMENTS. 
Cc 
souare | heatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JAN 12. 


“PRINCE KARL.” 


. { Evenings, 15c., 25c, 60c. 
Prices: { iatinese’ 10c,, 25c., 50¢, 

















BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusrHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
m 10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Svld subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
™| for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
| Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


Soule Art Company 


will hereafter be found at 


16 Bromfield Street. 


G.E.COBB& CO. ssccts 


PICTURE FRAMING, 
BROMIDE ENLARGEMENTS, 
&c., &e. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








AN ARMENIAN husband and wife, without 
children, would like to get «employment in or 
near Boston, the husband to help with the out- 
side werk, the wife with the housework. The 
husband is a carpenter by trade, but is willing to 
do any kind of work. He speaks a little English. 
He will take a place alone if necessary, but they 
would rather be together. Address A. MANOU- 
KIAN, 114 Hudson Street, Boston, 





HOUSEWORK —Amenian young man with 
good recommendations and able to speak Eng- 
ish, wants t» do housework. Has ¢xperience in 
cleaning and simple cooking. Address MARTIN 
TERZIAN. care John Shamlian, 1222 Washington 
St., Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 
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NIGHT. 
**‘He giveth his beloved while they sleep.” 
They slept for sorrow when the darkness 
fell! 
But night hath kindly balm for eyes that 
weep, 
And comfort’s secret spell. 

White angels in the brooding shadows stand, 
And whisper visions fairer far than day, 
And with soft touch the Father’s patient 

hand 
Wipes every tear away. 


—_———_ 


A SONG OF THE FIGQGAT. 
BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 
Fear never won a conquest yet, 
Nor overcame a foe; 
*Tis courage scales the parapet, 
While cowards tlee below. 


The victory falls to him who fights, 
Whose heart with faith is warmed; 

Success has fortitied the hrights,— 
Her bastions must be stormed 


Then climb, as all earth's conquerors must, 
Achievement’s stormiest hill, 

With inextinguishable trust, 
Indomitable will! 


The last redoubt will yield. 
Your heart must be as staunch as oak 
If you would win the field! 


And when upon life's bloody slope 
You fall, though wounded sore, 

Arise! apply the salve of hope, 
And raise your sword once more! 


W hen duty calls be quick with “Yes,’’— 
Aspire and serve and pray, 
And know no language but success, 
No future but To-day. 
—Christian Endeavor World, 


—_———- —_—— 


THE VOICE OF THE ROOM. 





BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 





Yea, it is well to be a room— 
Four walls, a ceiling and a floor, 
A row of windows and a door 
To let in day and shut out gloom. 
What man shall say how much befalls 
Within four walls? 


I am so old that [ forget 
How many gliding years agone 
I knew the step of Washington 
And knew the voice of Lafayette, 
And marked them dance with many score 
Upon wy floor. 


And others followed after these. 
I have surrounded death and birth, 
Have heard my rafters ring with mirth, 
And shut in many tragedies ; 
I have heard words that only Love 
Keeps reckoning of 


But comes a memory stronger yet 
Of one who sat in flowered dress 
And played soft songs of gentleness, 
At twilight, on an old spinet; 
And one who bent and called her fair 
And kissed her there! 


Beneath my roof they made Love’s house; 
Without, the chorusing of birds 
Stilled at the sweetness of their words; 
My walls recorded many vows 
Of fealty and truth, no less 
Than tenderness. 


One night rang voices at the door— 
A clash of swords and oaths—and one 
Wild woman shriek that broke ere done. 
There is a red stain on my floor 
That, wash and paint it as you will, 
temains there still. 


And five-score years have dawned and set, 
And [ remember, for at night 
A sweet-eyed ghost sits still and white 
There by the ghost of a spinet; 
And some one stands beside her and 
Kisses her hand. 


In the pale glimpses of the moon 
They live the love they knew before. 
He woos her as he did of yore; 

She sits and plays a noiseless tune 
For this one dead man’s mute delight, 
Night after night. 


I have grown old, but this is well, 
To hold a love that shall not die. 
The hate and bitterness pass by, 

But in my hold this love shall dwell 
Until my rafters and my hearth 
Sink down to earth. 


Yea, it is well to be a room— 
To watch the generations pass, . 
As one who sees within a glass 

Forms that advance and fade to gloom. 
What man shall say how much befalls 


Within four walls? 
—The Smart Set. 





A String of Pearls. 


BY M, FRASER. 





“A young lady to see you, Mr. Den- 
vers.”’ 

Ralph Denvers, the head of the great 
banking firm of Brandon & Denvers, 
looked up from the pear he was peeling, 
but no hint of the surprise he felt at his 
butler’s announcement was allowed to 
creep into his face. 

“Tam not expecting any one, Harris,” 
he said, quietly. “It is a mistake, prob- 
ably. Did she send in any name?”’ 

“She would not give her name, sir. 
She was very persistent, or I would not 











have troubled you, sir. She seems in 
distress.”’ 

“In distress? What is she like, Har- 
ris?”’ 

It was a listless question; he was abso- 
lutely without curiosity concerning the 
appearance of this stray young person, 
but it was lonely in the oak-paneled din- 
ing-room of the great house in which he 
lived, and it was more for the sake of 
talking to somebody that he detained 
Harris. 

Ralph Denvers had more dinner invita- 
tions than he could accept, but at thirty- 
three he was given to telling himself that 
the dinners eaten at other men’s tables 
were too heavily paid for in the toll of 
epigrammatic conversation exacted of 
the guest who would justify his appear- 
ance in the brilliant set in which Ralph 
Denvers moved, Ralph was just a little 
tired of brilliancy. 

‘She is very young, sir,’ Harris broke 
in upon his reflections. ‘tA lady, I should 
say; and,’’ he added, beneath his breath, 
‘‘as pretty as a picture.”’ 

Perhaps Ralph beard him. 

‘Show her in,”’ he said, briefly; ‘‘I may 


| as well see what she wants.”’ 
Still upward, lad, through cloud and smoke! | 


Harris disappeared, and presently his 
place was taken by a slim slip of a girl, 
staring with a pair of frightened eyes at 
the man who rose at her entrance. Ralph 
Denvers saw the eyes, and his glance wan- 
dered to the quivering mouth. 

“You want to see me?”’ he said. ‘‘Won’t 
you sit down?”’ 

The girl sank into the chair he offered 
her, and sat there, clasping and unclasp- 
ing her fingers in an agony of nervous- 
ness. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said to her, and there was a 


note of encouragement in his voice. ‘‘Is 
it very difficult to tell?”’ 
It was more difficult than he knew. 


Aline Tempest rose to her feet, and stood 
with her hand resting on the tablecloth. 

“Tt is hard,’’ she said, ‘‘but I must say 
it. Icame to say it. It’s about Dick— 
my brother, you know.” 

She stopped and looked at him, and he 
looked at her. How was he to know 
about Dick? 

“He never meant to do it,’’ she went 
on; “there were men outside who tempt- 
ed him, and he was young, and we had so 
little, and he hoped to make a fortune for 
me. You see! was to blame; it was all 
for me.”’ 

“Were you anxious for a fortune?” said 
Ralph, looking at the quaint little figure 
in the quaint unfashionable gown, and 
then at the lovely childish face. 

“IT did not want anything,’’ she said, 
“and I did not guess until it was too late. 
You see, it has been so different since 
father—went.”’ 

The under lip trembled; a tear gathered 
and fell, and Ralph Denvers stared stead- 
ily at the painted pheasant on his dessert 
plate. 

**T should like to hear all about it,’’ he 
said. ‘*Please sit down, and tell me what 
is your name—and Dick’s.”’ 

“IT am Aline Tempest,” she said, con- 
quering her emotion with an effort that 
commanded his admiration, ‘‘and when 
father died Senator Mandeville got Dick 
into your bank. He was going into the 
law, you know, but it had to be given up, 
with the other things. It was all very 
much altered for him, and I am afraid,”’ 
with a little watery smile, ‘that he did 
not like the bank, But it gave us money 
to live on, and I meant to teach when I 
got pupils. .I haven’t got any yet—it 
seems every one can teach something. 
And Dick grew tired, and these men came 
to him, and there was some horse that 
was going to make a fortune for all of 
them,”’ 

‘*We have heard of that horse before,’’ 
said Ralph; and then was ashamed of his 
jest. 

‘Have you?’’ said Aline. ‘*We never 
had. They persuaded him, and Dick—oh, 
how could he do it?—took money from 
the bank; a little at first, and afterward a 
great deal. It isn’t known yet, but to- 
morrow it will be. They’ve given him 
money to get off with, and he’s going to 
England to-morrow from Boston. He 
must go, I suppose, or else something 
worse will happen. But 1 hated him to 
go like that, and I thought if I brought 
you these—they’re mother’s pearls, the 
only thing of hers they let me keep—and 
I thought they would help to pay some- 
thing, and perhaps you won’t let it be 
known to-morrow.”’ 

She handed him the pearls as she spoke, 
and Ralph took them in his hand. A 
short string, worth perhaps $500 if the 
full value were given: and this child’s 
mother had worn them. He looked at 
them, and wondered what he should do. 

A timid hand was laid on his arm. 

‘Isn't it enough?’’ said Aline. ‘Oh, I 
don’t know how much it was, but they 
will help a little. And wil! you keep 
them and let me go home and tell Dick 
that he need not go? And afterwards, 
when I get work, I can pay it back—all of 
it.” 

“T will keep them.”’ 





Ralph Denvers stood up and slipped the 
chain into his pocket. 

“I will keep them,” he said again, ‘‘and 
you can go home and if Dick isn’t gone 
yet, tell him to come to my room at the 
bank to-morrow.”’ 

What made him do it, cynical man of 
the world, given to jesting doubt over 
such vague words as faith and charity? 
What made him do it? It may be that he 
knew even then. And when she was gone 
he stood and called himself a fool for his 
pains. It was as well, perhaps, he did not 
see the girl he had befriended sink down 
before an empty chair in an empty room 
and weep her heart out because Dick was 
already gone. 

talph took up the invitations on his 
mantel shelf. He had all that evening be- 
fore him. Where should he go? He put 
them down again and paced the room, 
What was this thing he had just heard? 
It had sounded simple enough, but per- 
haps it meant a big thing. Those men 
outside sounded ominous. What if they 
were also going to England to-night? 

Hastily snatching up a list of sailing 
steamers, he saw that a steamer was due 
to leave Boston at dawn. His mind flew 
to ways and means. To get down there 
to-night a man must go by the ten o’clock 
from the Grand Central. He looked at 
his watch, and found, to his relief, that 
he had time and to spare. Why should 
he not profit by the information he had 
received to be his own detective? And if 
only Dick Tempest were there, why should 
he not bring him back to the sistor whose 
heart he was going to break? She must 
not be allowed to weep any more—that 
pretty child who had come to him in her 
dark hour. 

It promised a little more excitement 
than an evening spent in listening to a 
singer whose repertoire he knew by heart. 
He went up stairs, and soon, with a coat 
over his arm, he walked quietly out of 
the house and had himself driven to the 
Forty-second street station, 

He knew who they were now. They 
were Richard Tempest’s children, and he 
rembered that old Senator Mandeville had 
said something to him about looking after 
the lad. But when one is good-looking, 
popular and thirty-three, what time is 
there for looking after stray boys? Ralph 
had seen young Tempest once, and had 
asked him how he liked the bank, and had 
not waited to hear his answer, and 
straightway had forgotten that he was in 
the world. He wondered if he should 
know him again, as his cab pulled up at 
the main entrance of the railroad station. 

It was early yet, and the platform was 
not over-crowded. Ralph walked the 
lengtb of the train and saw no one who 
was likely to be Dick Tempest. He went 
to the ticket office and got himself a tick- 
et; it might be necessary to go to Boston. 
It was just possible Dick had caught an 
earlier train. He walked up and down, 
scanning the faces of those who passed 
him with keen, leisureiy glance. The 
time sped, the moment of farewells came, 
and Ralph was wondering if he had thrown 
his evening away, when suddenly he saw 
him. Dick Tempest came quickly down 
the platform, a small handbag for all his 
luggage, surely a poor outfit for a trip to 
Europe, The train was on the point of 
starting, and Ralph was the last person in 
the world fora ‘‘scene.’’ He stepped out 
to meet the lad cgming toward him. 

‘‘Ah, Tempest,’’ he said, pleasantly, ‘I 
thought you were not coming. I havea 
stateroom.”’ 

Dick Tempest looked ‘into the face of 
the mun he had robbed, and knew that his 
story was told. He hesitated, but the 
other’s glance was compelling, and in 
answer to it he got into the train and took 
his place in Ralph Denver's stateroom, 

The journey to New Haven and back is 
not long, but there is time in it for a piti- 
ful tale of weakness and temptation and 
a too late repentance to be told; there is 
time for forgiveness to be sought and not 
denied. It was early morning when these 
two strange travelling companions ar- 
rived again in New York. Ralph Den- 
vers put his hand on the shoulder of the 
younger man, 

“Go home,” he said. ‘‘Remember that 
your sister is waiting for you, and that 
you are to come to the bank as if nothing 
had happened.,”’ 

He drove himself home in the keen 
morning air, and almost for the first time 
in his thirty-three years of life realized 
how pleasant it is to be a rich man. 
There wasa big check drawn on his ac- 
count that morning, and the firm of Pran- 
don and Denvers never knew that it had 
been swindled to the extent of nearly 
$25,000. 

Shortly after this hostesses began to 
complain that Ralph Denvers was never 
available for even the most attractive of 
their parties. And nearly a year later, 


one morning there was a quiet wedding in 
a little church. round the corner—a wed- 
ding to which the world was not invited, 
a wedding at which only three happy 
young people were present. 

They left Dick standing on the steps of 





the church, and as they drove to the sta- 
tion Ralph slipped his arm round his 
wife’s shoulders and dropped something 
into her lap. 

‘*My first present to you,” he said. ‘I 
have given you nothing yet.” 

Aline Denvers took the little string of 
yellow pearls in her fingers. 

“O Ralph,” she said, ‘tand once I was 
silly enough to think—”’ 

. He stooped and kissed her, 

“They are the most wonderful pearls 
in the world,” he told her. ‘They have 
brought happiness for three people.’’— 
New York News. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In the Constitutional Convention of 
New Hampshire, on Dec. 18, Mr. Lyford 
called for the special order, the motion of 
Mr. Pillsbury of Londonderry for a recon- 
sideration of the vote in favor of the wo- 
man suffrage amendment. 

The chair laid before the convention a 
communication upon this subject from 
Hon. Henry W. Blair in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

Mr. Leach of Franklin believed that 
three-fourths of the intelligent women of 
the State did not want suffrage. This be- 
ing true, it followed that the influence of 
woman suffrage would be on the less 
moral side. He would be willing to favor 
Judge Aldrich’s amendment, requiring a 
two-thirds affirmative vote on the ques- 
tion from the women as well as the men 
of the State. 

Mr. Pillsbury of Londonderry said that 
to offset the ‘‘voice from the past,’’ which 
had been heard through the secretary, he 
would ¢ vote a **voice of the present;” and 
he read that portion of the address of 
State Master Bachelder which referred to 
woman suffrage. 

Mr. Sanborn of Wakefield submitted a 
communication from the Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women, which was 
read by the assistant secretary. 

Mr. Starr of Manchester opposed the 
general principle of woman suffrage on 
the gronnd that behind the law must be 
the power to enforce it. The place and 
sphere of woman is the home. 

Mr. Casey of Concord wanted the wom- 
en, if they were to vote, to bear the same 
burdens of taxation as the men. 

Mr. 8S. W. Emery of Portsmouth was 
sure that granting the suffrage to women 
would not elevate politics, but would de- 
grade the women. This agitation, he said, 
comes from a few idle women who have 
too much time on their hands. 

Mr. Lamprey of Concord, when he rose 
to speak in favor of the amendment, was 
greeted with applause from the galleries. 
He read direct testimony from Colorado 
as to the good effects of woman suffrage. 
He differed with Mr. Leach as to the class 
of women who would go to the polls, and 
the effect upon the home of the exercise 
of suffrage. 

Mr. Edgerly of Somersworth could find 
no valid reason for withdrawing from the 
position taken by the convention last 
week, 

Mr. Lyford of Concord called attention 
to the fact that the action of this conven- 
tion does not in itself grant the suffrage 
to women. It simply submits the ques- 
tion to the voters. If, as has been said, 
the majority of the women of the State do 
not want the suffrage, they will so influ- 
ence the men that the amendment will be 
defeated at the polls. 

Mr. Woodbury of Bedford took a simi- 
lar view. The way lies open for us to 
take a long step in the direction of 
equality. 

Mr. Jewett of Laconia affirmed his high 
respect for womanhood, but could not 
support the amendment. Its passage is 
not desired by the women of the State. 
At least, this proposed amendment should 
be referred to the committee on judicial 
department for an interpretation of its 
possible results. 

Mr. Lyford called for the yeas and nays, 
and the motion to reconsider was defeat- 
ed, 189 to 177. 

The children and grandchildren of the 
189 men who voted in favor of equal rights 
for women will be proud of their action, 
and we record their names for the benefit 
of posterity, leaving to a merciful oblivion 
the names of the 177 who voted the other 
way. ‘I'he 189 friends of justice were: 

Sanborn of Auburn, Eaton, Kimball of 
Danville, Eastman, Follansby, Fuller, 
Leddy, Hooke, Sanborn of Hampstead, 
Weare, Shaw, Chase of Kingston, Pollard, 
de Rochemont, Burley, Walker of New- 
market, Cote, Kelsey of Nottingham, 
Howard, Norris, Cullen, Healey, Sawyer 
of Rye, Cole, Wheeler, Locke of Sea- 
brook, Jewell of South Hampton, Clark 
of Windham, Locke of Barrington, Leigh- 
ton, Hanson of Dover, Nealley, Nute, 
Chesley, Nutter of Farmington, Willson, 
Webb, Gerrish, Moore, Nute of Rochester, 
Meader, Springfield, Nutter of Rollins- 
ford, Edgerly, Demeritt, Colbath, Bryan, 








Clark of Center Harbor, Cogswell, Gor- 
rell, Busiel, Lewis, Smith of Meredith, 
Smith of New Hampton, Knox, Nicker- 
son, Rideout, Colman, Spencer, Gibson, 
Morrill of Conway, Dearborn of Eaton, 
Harmon, Merrow, Murch, Meserve, Gil- 
man, Goodwin, Brown of Ossipee, Morri- 
son of Tuftonborough, Stone of Andover, 
Baker, Frame, Sanborn of Chichester, 
Dudley of Concord, Foote, Hollis, Lyford, 
Niles, Kimball of Concord, Lamprey of 
Concord, Ingalls, Chandler, Caldwell, Dol- 
beer, Stone of Franklin, Towne, Wilson of 
Hill, Putnam, Wyatt, Green of Pittsfield, 
Thompson of Warner, Hubbard, Wood- 
bury of Bedford, Kimball of Bennington, 
Fessenden, Colby, Paige of Goffstown, 
Bacon, Holman, Powers of Hollis, Briggs, 
Hunt, Little, Rose, Gilmore, Farrington‘ 
Harvey, Irwin, Allen, McQuesten, Powers 
of Manchester, McElroy, Greager, Nettle, 
Paige of Manchester, Whittaker of Mason, 
Knight, Rotch, Worcester, Hamblett, 
Clough of Nashua, Parker of Nashua, 
Wason, Runnells, McKay, Flather, Des- 
marais, Dodge of New Boston, Morrison 
of Peterborough, Simmons, Cooke, Ami- 
don, Learned, Blake, Stearns, Annett, 
Taft, Wright, Foskett, Newell, Craig of 
Marlow, Cass, Buckminster, Rugg, Clem- 
ent of Surry, Kiniry, Davis, Mitchell of 
Acworth, Stockwell, Rossiter, Fairbanks, 
Ide, Hanson of Goshen, Noyes, Bartlett, 
Newton, Carbee, Hildreth of Bethlehem, 
Ashley, Young of Easton, Avery, Cum- 
mings, Parker of Franconia, Pike of Ha- 
verhill, Glazier, Dewey, Hibbard, Wool- 
son, Morris, Green of Littleton, Melvin, 
Warden, Russell, Woodbury of Wood- 
stock, Wight of Berlin, Daley, Miles, 
Titus, Britton, Wight of Dummer, Evans, 
Crawford, Perkins, McKellips, Blanchard, 
Watson, Philbrook, Aldrich of Whitefield 
—189. 





NEW YORE. 

The following circular has been sent 
out by the Legislative Committee: 

It seemed best to your Chairman, in 
reporting for this Committee at the An- 
nual Convention of this Association re- 
cently held at Buffalo, to advocate further 
effort on behalf of the bill to give to tax- 
paying women, in all third-class cities, 
the right to vote on tax prepositions now 
exercised in about one-third of them. 
This passed the Assembly by an almost 
unanimous vote last session, but was held 
up in the Senate Cities Committee. 

As we have a new Legislature this year, 
the work of education must be commenced 
again in the different legislative districts, 
and each of us should see that our repre- 
sentatives are informed on the subject, 
and have many letters and visits to inter- 
est them in the matter. 

Clubs should pass a resolution, asking 
the favorable vote of their Senators or 
assemblymen, giving where possible, the 
amount of taxes paid by women or proba- 
ble proportional rate. 

The questions to be decided upon at 
these tax elections are of the same inter- 
est to the woman taxpayer as to the man, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
these questions should be decided in all 
third-class cities, as well as in a portion 
of them. 

In Auburn, there are as many tax-paying 
women as men, and, exclusive of the taxes 
paid by corporations, in many of which 
they are large stock-holders, women pay 
nearly half the taxes of the city. 

In Cortlandt, on a total valuation of 
$6,000,000, 550 women are assessed on 
$1,393,000. 

In Hornellsville, 700 of the 2,100 tav- 
payers are women. The entire property 
valuation is 34,366,118. Of this amount, 
women pay taxes on $1,336,940. Although 
the charter says residents may vote on tax- 
propositions, this year was the first time 
women were able to exercise the right 
after several attempts. 

A list of women taxpayers and the 
amount of the taxes they pay in these 
third-class cities, should be obtained by 
each Suffrage Association. A copy sent 
to your Legislative Chairman would help 
in this work. 

Women taxpayers in these third-class 
cities are also needed to go before the 
Legislature to testify that they wish this 


Oh, Say, Can You See 


With your glasses all dust, to read what you wish 
or whatever you must? If not, do you try to 
keep them clear with a soiled handkerchief ? 
How unnecessary, when you can get by mail the 











**Little Gem"’ Eyeglass Cleaner, 
which is always clean, always ready, and which 
you will not be ashamed to take out of your pock- 
et and use in a crowded car, as it is bright and 


pretty. Price reduced fr m 25 to 15 cenis 
exch, | mail, postpaid, 3 for 36 cents. Stumps 
taken. No agents Send direct to the inventor 
and maker, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 

293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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vote. Volunteers who can afford to go 
with this Committee will please notify 
your Legislative chairman that they are 
ready to be called upon. 

All tax-paying women who have no rep- 
resentation should feel it theirduty, when 
paying their taxes, to state that they do 
so under protest. 

It is also desirable that each Associa- 
tion, League, or Club, should send a peti- 
tion asking our Legislature to memorial- 
ize Congress for a 16th Ameudment to the 
National Constitution, to provide that 
“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex.”’ 

A copy of the bill is enclosed, and a list 
of third-class cities. 

The bill is as follows: 

AN ACT IN RELATION TO THE RIGHT OI 
RESIDENTS TO VOTE AT SPECIAL TAX 
ELECTIONS IN CITIES OF THE 
THIRD CLASS. 

Every resident of a city of the third 
class of the age of twenty-one years, whose 
name shall be in the assessment roll of 
such city next preceding a special election 
therein to raise a tax, or at which there 
is to be submitted a proposition involving 
the raising of a tax, and upon whose prop- 
erty or upon whom as the owner or pos- 
sessor of property atax shall be assessed 
or imposed in and by such roll, and no 
other person, shall be entitled to vote at 
such special election. Every trustee, 
guardian or other person representing 
property mentioned or named in such roll 
as the possessor or representative of prop- 
erty assessed therein, shall, if a resident 
of such city and twenty-one years of age; 
be considered a qualified voter as afore- 
said, in respect to the property so repre- 
sented. An assessment for a dog tax 
alone shall not be construed to allow any 
person to vote at any suchelection This 
act shall be deemed to supersede the pro- 
visions of any inconsistent law applicable 

toa city of the third class. 

Third class cities, population under 
50,000—Amsterdam*, Auburn, Bingham- 
tov, Cohoes*, Cortland, Corning*, Dun- 
kirk, Elmira, Geneva*, Gloversville, Ful- 
ton, Hornellsville*, Hudson,  Ithaca*, 
Jamestown*, Johnstown, Kingston, Little 
Falls, Lockport, Middletown, Mount Ver- 
non, Newburgh*, New Rochelle, Niagara 
Falls*, North Tonawanda*, Ogdensburg, 
Olean, Oneida, Oswego*, Poughkeepsie, 
Rensselaer, Rome, Schenectady, Utica, 
Watertown*, Watervliet, Yonkers. 

Your committee expects to introduce 
this bill early in January. 

Mrs. MAry HILLARD LOoINEs, 26 Gar- 
den Place, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. MAry E. CraIGieg, Brooklyn. 

Miss A. E. CAMERON, New York. 

Mrs. Geo. H. Lewis, Buffalo. 

Miss CAROLINE F. BARNES, Fulton. 

Mrs. MARTHA J, PRATHER, Jamestown, 


LOUISIANA. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of the 
Era Club was held Dec. 27, despite the 
coldness of the weather both outside and 
inside Gibson Hall. It was a business 
meeting to arrange for the National Suf- 
frage Convention, which will be held in 
the Athenwum, opening March 19. Among 
the prominent speakers who have ac- 
cepted invitations are Mrs. Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch, daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton; Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman; Miss Margaret Haley of Chicago, 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, of Chicago, who had to leave her 
home in New Orleans because the Medi- 





. cal School is not open to women; Mts. 


Maud Wood Park, of Boston; Mrs. Helen 
Adelaide Shaw, Rev. Ida Hultin and others, 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery will be the 
guest of the club. Mrs. Avery was cor- 
responding secretary for twenty years of 
the National Association. Many local men 
and women will be upon the program. A 
reception will be given the delegates and 
visitors on Wednesday evening, preceding 
the Convention, The following commit- 
tees were appointed: 

Hotel Accommodations—Miss Jess Ste- 
ven, chairman; Mrs. J. Creighton Mat- 
thews, Mrs. Jobn Robb, Miss Carrie Brew- 


er, Mrs. Theo. Grunewald, Mrs. J. H. 
Gardner, Mrs. Chas. Doerr, Miss Anna 
Dixey. 

Program Committee— Mrs. Augustus 


Craft, chairman; Mrs. Grace Watts, Mrs. 
Lewis Graham, Miss Jean Gordon. 

Music Committee— Mrs. Otto Joachim, 
chairman; Mrs. M. D. Gould, Miss Lily 
Richardson, Miss Leah Banister. 

Press Committee—Mrs. William Mc- 
Corkingdale, chairman; Mrs. J. D. Lacey, 
Miss Julia Logan. 

Badges Committee—Miss Fannie Gor- 
don, chairman; Miss W. W. Butterworth, 


Miss Olive Johnson, Mrs. Emiie J. O’- 
Brien. 
Decorations — Miss Blanche Gardner, 


Mrs, Sidney Eiseman, Mrs. F. A. Cunant, 
Mrs. John Booth, Mrs. C. B. Fischer, 
Mrs. W. A. Gordon, Mrs. James Hastings, 
Mrs. Charles Holland. 

Reception Committee—Mrs. Caroline E. 
Merrick, chairman; Mrs. Reuben Bush, 
Mrs. H. D. Bruns, Mrs, Augustus Craft, 
Mrs. Julius Kieffer, Mrs. J. M. Ferguson, 
Mrs. Hamilton Jones, Mrs. C. W. ‘Tows- 
ley, Mrs. C. H. Sproule, Mrs. J. M. San- 
ders, Mrs. W. J. Behan, Mrs. Mary Rod- 
ders, Mrs. C. K. Hall, Mrs, A. G. Brice, 
Mrs. Robert Eskrigge, Misses Aurianne, 

* Women taxpayers have the right to vote on 
special propositions. 





Ophelia Koppel, Thelie Wells, Emma Sin- 
nott, Belle Van Horn, Asenath Genelia, 
Marion Brown. 

Ways and Means—Mrs. Evelyn W. Ord- 
way, chairman; Mrs. James McConnell, 
Mrs, Solomon Wolff. 

Post-office—Miss Frances Sladden, Mes- 
dames W. D. West, John Kilkenny. 

Advertising — Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmer, 
chairman; Mesdames Cerf Hirsch, David 
Zable, Nat Burbank, Ida Jenkins, May 
Nobles. 

Church Services — Mesdames R. W. 
Churchill, Emerson Addington, J. K. 
Gutheim, Reuben Bush, J. M. Ferguson, 
Lewis Graham, Sarah Byrnes, 

General Committee— Mesdames John B. 
Everett, Josephine Hassam, E. P. Lowe, 
W. R. Kerr, J. M. Leavel, Sumpter Marks, 
S. W. Rouef, W. B. Hereford, Jennie 
Twitchell, W. H. Wilson, Ella Gardner, 
Emma Wilde, George Sears, T. J. Jewett. 
Victor Herbert, A. G. Pitkin, Kate V. 
Johnson, FE. E. Morse, Misses Kate M. 
Gordon, Roweve George, Sidonia Holmes, 
Marie Scratcheley, Lizzie Wherrit, Sarah 
Weaver, Alvina Weller, Mesdames Chas. 
Colton, J. C. Miller, Dr. Sara T. Mayo. 

Mrs. Florence Land May of Shreveport, 
and Mrs. W.C. Davis of Pleasant Hill, 
were elected to membership in the club. 

On Jan. 9, Dr. Henry Dickson Bruns 
spoke on “The Present Political Condi- 
tions in New Orleans.”’ 





Sedalia 


THE NEW YURK TRIBUNE REVIEW. 


The Tribune Review is a hand- 
some sixteen-page weekly issued by The 
New York Tribune Association. 
It costs five cents a copy, but may be had 
fora whole year for $1. There is no other 
such publication sold anywhere for the 
money. It gives the essence of the week’s 
news, with clean cut, sane and intelligent 
comment, and it keeps up to date on 
everything worth knowing in politics 
(domestic and foreign) and in literature, 
art and music. Forfree sample copy send 





postal card to The Tribune, New 
York. 
—_o—__— 
THE “ROYAL LIMITED.” 
The “Royal Limited”? is “the finest 


daylight train in the world.” 

The name is applied to two trains, one 
of which leaves New York daily via the 
New Jersey Central at 3.40 P.M., arriving 
Washington at 8.40 P.M.; the other leav- 
ing Washington 3 P.M., arriving New 
York 8 P.M. They are exact counter- 
parts, and are composed of splendid 
coaches, Pullmav parlor cars, parlor ob- 
servation buffet cars and dining and café 
cars. 

The parlor cars ‘‘Empress,’’ “Czarina,’’ 
‘Queen’? and ‘Countess’ are superbly 
finished in vermilion wood with an inlay 
of Persian design; the ceilings of Royal 
Blue and the upholstery of the same 
color. The drawing-rooms in the cars are 
finished in different designs; some are in 
green and gold; others in rich red. The 
general design of the main parlors of all 
the cars is Persian. 

The cars are the most magnificent and 
largest ever built; seventy feet in length, 
with all modern improvements and ap- 
pliances, including wide vestibules with 
anti-telescoping device, empire deck, 
steam heat, Pintsch gas and air pressure 
water system. 

The parlor observation buffet cars, ‘‘Ju- 
piter,”’ ‘‘Mercury’’ and ‘‘Neptune,”’ are of 
the same general appearance, except the 
unusually wide windows in the observa- 
tion ends, and the extended platforms. 
The observation parlors are finished in 
beautiful Circassian walnut and uphol- 
stered in olive-green leather; the ceilings 
are in red and gold, the general design 
being of Italian Renaissance. 

Marked attention has been given to the 
beautiful and practical furnishings of the 
dining cars. ‘They are the ‘*‘Waldorf’’ and 
‘Astoria.”’ One half of each car is de- 
voted to the regular dining-room, and the 
other half to the café. The linen, silver 
and glassware are in keeping with the 
other excellent features of the cars. The 
service in the dining-room is table d’hote. 

A booklet on the Royal Blue sent free 
upon application to C. M. Burt, General 
Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 
New York City. 














ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Ete., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 
20 Central Avenue, 
TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Assoviation. 





Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N.Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIF CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GORDON, j Miss Laura CLay, Lexington, Ky. 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES, 


President. Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLoRApDo, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Distr. or Co.umsBra, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLiNo1s, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
lowA, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
Kentucky, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington, 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs, Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck, 101 N. Fulton Avy., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids, 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs, M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 
Minneapolis. 
Mississippi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MIaSsoURI, 
Montana, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs, Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M. G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. 
NEw MEeEx100, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 
New YorK, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. 
Norts DAKora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A, C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence. 
8S. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G, Tharin, Charleston. 
Soutru Dakora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs, Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Uranu, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 7401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wesr VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 
Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha- 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
Miss C. Fields, 119 8. Walter St., Albuquerque. 
Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


A. M, Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
are now ready for distribution. It has been decided by the International Committee 
that no copies shall be given away in the United States. About 250 will be sent free 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 
whole edition. Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. Suffrage Clubs are especially 
urged to purchase. Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 
interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 
should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly 
valuabie, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 
world. CARRIE CHAPMAN. Catt, Sec’y International Committee, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York, 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 

In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, asuffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth, 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘*‘The Rights of Woman.”’ 

In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with mep.’’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has' raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 
purposes. The stamps can be secured from the Nativnal Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 
80 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. KATE M. Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters 2,008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt, 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell, 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, Joha D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
Presidentés Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50!cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarkioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 
— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stonz Buackwetu, and 
Lucy E. ANtHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








FORM OF BEQUEST, 
There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 





RUG-WEAVING. A young Armenian lad 
skilled in the weaving of riental rugs, will give 


—_-- 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P.M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P, M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P, M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


0@> Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 








of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, eye and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 





improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
of the principles which it advocates. 


lessons in the art to private pupils. She comes 
from a city whose inhabitants are famous for 
this industry, and she can teach the very best 
methods. he speaks English. References, 

itors WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Address M. V. C., 
Room 7, 3 Park St., Boston. 














Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Industries. 


Founded in America by Princess M. Schahovskoy, 
has opened a permanent branch for the first time 
in Boston at TECHNOLOGY CHAMBERS, 
Irvington Street and Huntington Avenue. 


Novel and Unique Christmas Gifts 


Large Collection of Antique and Artistic 
Russian Brasses and Copper, Old Silver, 
Hand-made Laces, Drawnwork Cloths and 
Centre Pieces, Samovars, Russian Tea, 
Icons, Buckles, Lacquered Wood Furniture 
for Children, etc. 


Visitors are wel 
invited. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 
Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford :o 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M,. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston 





Inspection cordially 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourue, Australia. 
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Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any scientitie journal, ‘Terms, $3 @ 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The syllabus for the study of the his- 
tory of civil service reform prepared for 
the Massachusetts Federation by Profes- 
sor Lucy M. Salmon of Vassar, is printed 
in the January Club Woman. In the prep- 
aration of this syllabus Prof. Salmon had 
efficient help from three friends, all 
Vassar alumne, Miss L. M. Moriarty, 
Miss H. Sinsabaugh and Miss K. F. 
Belcher. This number of the Club Woman 

‘ contains also the valuable addrsss given 
by Horace G. Wadliv before the Massa- 
chusetts Federation last October on Wom- 
en and Children in Industry. 

There are five suffrage clubs in Cincin- 
nati,_the Twentieth Century Club, of 
which Mrs. Ricketts Snell is president; 
the Lucy Stone, of whicb Mrs. Sarah 
Drukker is president; the Timely Topics 
of Northside, of which Mrs, Elizabeth 
Parker is president; the Equal Rights 
Association, and the Susan B. Anthony, 
over both of which Dr. Sarah M. Siewers 
presides. Across the river in Covington, 
Ky., the Twentieth Century Club is a 
woman suffrage club. Mrs. Mary E, Gilt- 
ner is president. 

Mrs. Percy Vv. Pennypacker of Austin, 
president of the Texas Federation, has 
been invited to make the principal ad- 
dress to-day at the laying of the corner 
stone for the Girls’ Industrial School at 
Denton, Tex. This compliment is in rec- 
ognition of the aid the club women have 
given the school. 





Miss Helen M. Winslow, editor of the 
Club Woman, will speak to the Woman's 
Club of Dorchester, Mass., on Jan. 13, on 
‘Cats, Kittens, and Some People,’’ with 
stereopticon illustrations, 





The Boston Business League will meet 
Jan. 13, in Social Hall, in charge of its 
department of study of laws affecting 
women and children, of which Miss Amy 
F. Acton is chairman, The speaker of 
the afternoon will be Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well. The address will be followed by a 
club tea, music, a reception, and an exhi- 
bition of fencing, now so popular among 
women. The members of the Ruskin 
Club will be among the guests of honor, 
and the president of the League, Mrs. 
Elisabeth M. Gosse, will be assisted in re- 
ceiving by the presidents of several other 
clubs. 

The Colonial Club of Marlboro’, Mass., 
is studying the subject of women this 
year. Papers have already been given on 
‘*‘Women in History,’’ ‘‘Women in the 
Home,” “Famous Actresses,’’ ‘* Business 
Women,” and ‘‘Laws Concerning Wom- 
en,”’ 

On New Year’s Day the Woman’s Club 
of Melrose, Mass., enjoyed listening to 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, one of its most 
honored members. Her recollections of 
Wendell Phillips and his times were told 
with characteristic vividness. 

The Woman’s Club of Watertown, Mass., 
has been instrumental in starting a new 
philanthropic organization. The people 
of Watertown bave for two years been 
able, through the courtesy of the Waltham 
District Nursing Association, to call a 
nurse for short visits from the Waltham 
Training School for Nurses, For the 
month of December the Woman’s Club 
hired a nurse from the same training 
school to give her entire time to Water- 
town invalids. This experiment proved 
so successful that on Dec, 22 a meeting of 
the townspeople was called in the select- 
men’s room, at which a Watertown Dis. 
trict Nursing Association was formed and 
officered. Its object is to give to the sick, 
especially to those of limited means, the 
services of trained visiting nurses in their 
homes. 

The Minnesota Federation includes 190 
clubs, a gain of 19 over last year. Of 
these 43 are devoted to literature and art, 
68 tourist, 27 history, 7 public improve- 
ment ,4 child-study, 3 parliamentary law, 
8 music, 3 current events, 2 political econ- 
omy, 2 cooking, and 80 miscellaneous. 
The Federation will try to secure from 
the Legislature this winter a woman’s re- 
formatory and a State art commission. 

The chapters of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy organized in Northern cities, 
both East and West, help to find paying 
positions for danghters of impoverished 
Southern families. The field of women’s 
work is so limited in the South that self- 
supporting girls look to the North for 
their business and professional training 
and success. Southern girls seeking work 
in New York and other cities are enter- 
tained by Daughters of the Confederacy, 
and every effort is made to secure them 
the work for which they are fit. 


the Woman’s Club of Muskegon, Mich., 
is working to establish a school savings 





department in one of the city banks. 
With manual training for their public 
schools, and savings-banks to encourage 
thrift in school children, with continuing 
efforts for town improvement, Muskegon 
club womer see the fruition of many well- 
timed efforts. 

State Factory Inspector E. T. Davies 
will ask the next Illinois Legislature to 
authorize the State Federation to delegate 
two or more of its members to act as as- 
sistant inspectors. 





PROGRESS OF EQUAL RIGHTS. _ 


A paragraph in the recent annual man- 
ifesto of the New York Anti-Suffrage So- 
ciety, which is being widely quoted, de- 
clares that ‘‘the educational work of our 
committee has checked the progress 
which might have come through man’s 
mistaken chivalry or woman’s misunder- 
standing.’’ The last part of this sentence 
is so obscure as to needakey. The women 
of wealth and leisure who for the most 
part compose this organization may pos- 
sess a great many special privileges be- 
cause of their sex, but the wage-earning 
women, those in the families of the so- 
called working classes, mothers whom the 
law has deprived of the custody of their 
children, widuws whom it has robbed of 
the prvperty they helped to earn, women 
who see busbands and sons ruined by evils 
which they are powerless to touch, those 
who appeal in vain to Legislatures to 
abolish child labor, to raise the age of 
protection for girls, to place women physi- 
cians in the institutions that care for 
women and children, and women on their 
boards of management—all such women 
would gladly exchange the privileges 
granted by chivalry for the power con- 
tained io the right of suffrage. 

But how much has this little ‘*commit- 
tee’’ checked the progress of the move- 
ment for the franchise in the various 
States? Take, for instance, their own 
State of New York—the only one except 
Massachusetts in which a body of anti- 
suffragists exists which could possibly 
be dignified as an association. In 1895, 
the next year after the defeat of the 
amendment in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, the State Suffrage Association had 
1,600 members enrolled. ‘The report for 
1902 showed 3,000 paid-up members, In 
order tu keep on the roll, the membership 
fee of one dollar must be renewed every 
year and a similar fee is paid annually to 
a local society in almost every instance, 
To bea member of the “antis’’ it is only 
necessary to give in the name once, with 
no fee or dues, and yet, so far as the pub- 
lic has any information, they have not 
more than 200 in the entire State. The 
utmost efforts they were able to put forth 
were not sufficient to prevent the granting 
of taxpayer’s suffrage to women in 1901, 
a step which has resulted in a similar 
movement in half a dozen other States 
with prospects of success. 

These two anti-suffrage associations did 
not leave a stone unturned in their neigh- 
boring State of New Hampshire, where 
there are a good many stones, to prevent 
the submission of an amendment by its 
recent Constitutional Convention, but the 
article was adopted by a large majority, 
reconsidered and adopted again. 

In Maine the prospects are excellent for 
the granting of the taxpayers’ suffrage. 
The lists are being examined for the num- 
ber of women who pay taxes, and some 
time ago 5,000 had been reported. 

In Massachusetts in 1902 an entire new 
code of property laws was adopted, great- 
ly to the advantage of women, and moth- 
ers obtained equal guardianship of their 
children. These are not suffrage meas- 
ures, but they had for years been peti- 
tioned and worked for by the Suffrage 
Association. The newly-elected Gover- 
nor, John L, Bates, isan advocate of equal 
rights, has presided at suffrage meetings, 
one of his speeches is circulated by the 
society as a leaflet, and when Speaker of 
the House he gave the deciding vote in 
favor of a bill for woman suffrage. 

The Pennsylvania Association report 
that never have they had a year of work 
even approaching the success of the one 
just closed in the thousands of signatures 
obtained and the thousands of articles in 
favor of the movement accepted by the 
newspapers. At their recent State con- 
vention Dr. Edward Brooks, superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia public schools, 
was one of the speakers, and a letter 
warmly endorsing woman suffrage was 
read from former Governor Robert E. 
Pattison. 

The Jersey City News says: ‘‘Of late 
the Jersey City Woman’s Club—in fact 
the majority of women’s clubs throughout 
the State—seem to lean toward woman 
suffrage,’’ and after detailing the con- 
temptuous treatment of their efforts to 
better municipal conditions it concludes: 
“It is little wonder if, at a crisis like 
this, women cry for the ballot.”’ 

At the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends last month, an Equal Rights Asso- 





ciation was formed which started out 
with ninety members. 

On the programme of the recent Ohio 
State Suffrage Convention were the Gov- 
ernor-elect and the prospective candidate 
for President, Hon. Thomas L. Johnson. 
The association had to use some diplomacy 
to prevent the submission of an amend- 
ment by the Legislature last winter. 

In Illinois, where there is a little con- 
tingent in Chicago calling itself an anti- 
suffrage society, which a few years ago 
mustered a petition of twelve names to 
send to the Legislature, a vigorous move- 
ment is under way to secure from the 
present session the tax-payers’ franchise. 





The measure originated, of course, with 
the State Suffrage Association, which has | 
been joined by the State Federation of 
Clubs, Mothers’ Congress, Jewish Wom- | 
en’s Council, W. C. T. U., Woman's Re- | 
lief Corps, Chicago Teachers’ Federation | 
and other organizations. Most of these | 
bodies a few years ago would have looked 
with horror upon the idea of any kind of 
suffrage. Last year the Legislature grant- 
ed mothers equal guardianship of the chil- 
dren, the bill being under the supervision 
of the State Suffrage Association, and 
managed by its president, Mrs, Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch, a practising lawyer of 
Chicago. 

In Wisconsin the Legislature last win- 
ter, in response to the efforts of the Fed- 
eration of Clubs, passed the act providing | 
for separate ballot-boxes, thus making 
operative the School Franchise Law se- | 
cured by the State Suffrage Association | 
some years previous, Mrs. La Follette, | 
wife of the Governor, accompanied her 
husband to the polls to cast her first | 
vote. 

In Kansas large petitions will be pre- 
sevted to the Legislature for presidential 
suffrage for women, which it has power 
to grant without submission to the voters, 
Public sentiment generally seems to be in 
favor of this experiment. 

The State Association of Nebraska has 
recently held the largest convention in its 
history. The papers say that fifty dele- 
gates came from all parts of the State in 
the worst blizzard of the season. The 
principal speaker was Governor-elect J. H. 
Mickey. If the amendment had carried 
in November, which proposed to abolish 
the one now in force, requiring a majority 
of the highest number of votes cast at an 
election to adopt an amendment, the As- 
sociation would have asked to have the 
question submitted to the voters. No 
State, however, making this provision has 
been able to amend its constitution. They 
will at present, therefore, simply try to 
obtain a law giving a wife title in fee sim- 
ple of one-half of the property at the 
death of the husband, instead of, as now, 
a life-interest in one-third of the real es- 
tate, and, after the payments of all debts, 
a child’s share of the personal property. 

In Montana, where heretofore there has 
been litt e organization for woman suf- 
frage, great activity has been shown dur- 
ing the past year. Had the Labor party 
been successful at the November election 
an amendment would have been submit- 
ted with an excellent chance of carrying. 
The Repnblicans controlling the Legisla- 
ture, however, with several fights of their 
own on hand and a United States Senator 
to elect, the women doubtless will have to 
wait. The Anaconda Standard says: ‘The 
time has long since passed when the 
question of the right of women to vote 
could be passed by with a joke or an ar- 
bitrary answer. It cannot be denied that 
the movement is becoming general and 
promises to become more so.”’ 

In Oregon, where, it will be remem- 
bered, a woman suffrage amendment was 
defeated in 1900 by 2,000 vores, practically 
all from Portland, a Constitutional amend- 
ment has been adopted providing that | 
whenever 8 per cent. of the voters petition | 
for a specific piece of legislation it shall 
be submitted to a popular vote at the 
next election. Heretofore in order to 
have an amendment submitted the resolu- 
tion had to pass two successive Legisla- 
tures and, as they meet biennially, it was | 
a four years’ process. Now the suffra- | 
gists will have to secure only about 7,000 | 
signatures to have the amendment sub* 
mitted again. This they propose to do 
at once, and as it received 48 per cent. of 
the vote cast upon it two years ago they 
have strong hopes of carrying it at the 
next trial. 





These are a few of many instances which 
might be given showing how the little 
committee of the New York Anti-Suffrage 
Society has ‘‘checked the progress of this 
movement.’’ This and the Massachusetts 
half were regularly organized about 1894. 
Since that time the electors of Idaho and 
Utah by large majorities have voted for 
the full enfranchisemeut of women; the | 
Constitutional Couvention of L»uisiana 
and the Legislature of New York have 
graoted the taxpayers’ franchise, and sev- | 
eral States have given women school suf- | 
frage. Amendments have been voted on - 
in Washington, South Dakota and Oregon, 
the first twoin 1898, and to all of them 





the “‘antis’’ sent speakers and literature 
galore. In Washington the majority in 
opposition was reduced to almost one 
half that given in 1889. South Dakota in 
1890 gave a majority of 22,660 against the 
measure, and in 1898 one of 3,285. Oregon 
diminished its opposing majority of about 
17,000 in 1884 to 2,137 in 1900. 

The claim of that small body known as 
the Anti-Suffrage Association to have in- 
jured in any material degree the move- 
ment for the enfranchisement of women 
is not even presumptuous—it is simply 
funny.—Mrs, Ida H. Harper, in N. Y.Sun. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. 


The State Board of Directors of the 
Massachusetts W. S, A. held its regular 
monthly meeting on Jan. 2 at 3 Park St., 
Mrs, Park in the chair, 

TO TRY FEWER MEETINGS. 
After discussion, it was voted to be the 


sense of the meeting that the experiment 
should be tried of doing away with the 





JANUARY, 1903. 


| monthly meetings of the State Board of 


Directors; that two regular meetings of 
the Board should be held in the course of 
the year, and special meetings whenever 
needed. 
TWO NEW LEAFLETS, 
Two of the Association’s leaflets for 


, which there has been the most demand 


have now been printed in larger type and 
on better paper—*'The Nousense of It,” 


| by Col. T. W. Higginson, and ‘The Test 


of Experiment,”’ by Miss Blackwell. They 
may be ordered from 3 Park St., at the 
rate of 5v copies for 25 cents. 


PETITIONS. 


The petitions should be sent to 3 Park 

St. between Jan, 15 and Jan, 31. 
LEAGUE REPORTS. 

NEWTON did not succeed in electing a 
woman to the school board, but the wo- 
man ran far ahead of her ticket. 

The Boston P. E. League held an en- 
thusiastic meeting on Jan. 1. Miss Ida 
M. Clothier spoke on equal suffrage in 
Colorado, and explaived the work that she 
has been dving in Manitou for the last 


| eight years in behalf of destitute girls. 


All her hearers were delighted with Miss 
Clothier, and the League voted to con- 
tribute $5 annually to aid her work. All 
the members of this League who are citi- 
zens have sigued the suffrage petition, and 
the rest will become citizens as soon as 
they can. 

(Miss Clothier expects to be in Boston 
till March 1, and other Leagues may like 
to hear her. Her address is 50 Union 
Park.) 

ALLSTON met with Mrs. Bates before 
the school election, and had a very suc- 
cessful afternoon, witha good attendance, 
an agreeable address by Mrs. Park, and 
the addition of new members. 

The Boston E. 8. A. for Good Govern- 
ment reports rapid growth. At @ parlor 
meeting just held by the membership 
committee (which consists of only twelve), 
there were 21 persons present, and nine 
joined. The membership committee will 
arrange for two meetings monthly. Mrs. 
Page expressed the conviction that what 
is needed in every place is a membership 
committee, to go systematically to work 
to get new members; also that inter- 
est can more easily be aroused in small 
meetings than in large ones. 

BROOKLINE has had a meeting, arranged 
by its membership committee, at the 
house of Mrs. Gilbert Brown, on Centre 
Street. Rev. Charles G. Ames spoke, and 
eight new members joined, ‘ 

WINCHESTER has held its annual meet- 
ing, and chose Mrs. Freethy as its member 
of the State Board of Directors. The 
League will continue to supply the local 
paper with suffrage plate matter. 

Natick held a ‘‘question’’ meeting 
Dec. 22, Each member was invited to 
furnish some question of public interest, 
and the questions thus received were 
passed to different individuals appointed 
to answer them. The meeting was under 
the direction of Mrs. Frances A. Lackey. 
Twelve questions were proposed, among 
them the following: What is the cause, 
or what are the causes, of the decline of 
interest in lectures, science and philosphy? 
Why are so many things done for the in- 


| struction and entertainment of boys, and 


so few for girls? How are the great mass 
of laboring people benefitted by the énor- 
mous sums of money given to our col- 
leges? Give some information in relation 
to “The New Thought,” a movement 
which is creating much interest at the 
present time. How may the servant-girl 
problem be lessened or helped? What 
constitutes a liberal education? Mrs. 
Matilda B. Tibbetts was nominated as a 
Director of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
for the coming year. Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz will speak at the next meeting on 
“Our World as it is to be, and how to be- 
in it.”’ 
. ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 

2 Park St., Boston, Jan. 7, 1908, 





R.H. White Co. 


ANNOUNCE 


These Marked Reductions in Prices in their 


Ladies’ Tailoring 


AND - - 


Dress Making 
Departments 


From December 29 to February 10, inclu- 
sive, 


WALKING SUITS, Coat and Skirt, for 


70.00 
Instead of 90.00 


FANCY TAILOR SUITS, for 


90.00 
Former prices 115.00 to 125.00 

















HOUSE GOWNS, 


In Nun’s Veiling, Foulards and Heavy 
Woolens, for 


65.00 
Were 80.00 


CREPE DE CHINE GOWNS, for 
85.00 
Were 100.00 to 125.00 





And all high cost material made up at 
corresponding reductions. 


HALF PRICE 


FOR ALL 


IMPORTED GOWNS 


NOW ON HAND. 








Take Elevator Near Our Bedford Street 
Entrance Direct to Our Fourth Floor. 


—= 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 











SHARron.—The League held its January 
meeting on the 5th with Mr. and Mrs, 
Kempton, Illness caused the absence of 
several members, but invited guests filled 
their places. A paper on Current Events 
along the suffrage line was read by Mrs. 
E. L. White, and, being full of good 
things, was of more than usual interest. 
The address of Miss Ida C. Clothier of 
Colorado, upon the effects of equal suf- 
frage, since its adoption in that State in 
1893, was very interesting and satisfactory. 
The speaker claimed the results as mar- 
vellous in view of the fact that the voters 
are not of Western origin, but new comers, 
largely from the Eastern aad Middle 
States, and without any experience along 
this line. Miss Clothier is a very pleasant 
speaker, but had a pathetic subject when 
she also described the condition of the 
hundreds of young people whom she has 
befriended during the last eight years in 
her work at Manitou, near Colorado 
Springs. Many lose their relatives, who 
came to Colurado too late, and they are 
left without means of support or with 
which to return to the East The tem- 
porary assistance rendered at Miss Cloth- 
ier’s Home does much good where it is 
much needed, and her work is encouraged 
in a pecuniary way by the generous heart- 
ed in Massachusetts. Miss Clothier claims 
that the Mormons of Utab are making 
too many converts in the western portion 
of Colorado, and that the attention of 
Congress should be called to the subject. 

G. K. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON 
5. G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—Mon 
dey, Jan 12, at 3 P.M. Work Committee. Mrs. 
Percy Widdrington of England will speak on 
“Freedom, Equality and Brotherhood.” 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland 8St., Boston. 


—— <a 














For GLOVES and NECKWEAR 


for ALL 


OCCASIONS, do not fail 


to visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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